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Recently Remington Rand introduced a new, complete, 
ten-lesson course in touch operation of 10-key figuring 
machines. The response of Business Teachers from all 
over the country to this offer has far exceeded our most 
generous estimates. 

This overwhelming acceptance clearly testifies to a 
growing preference for adding and calculating machines 
offering the simplicity and accuracy of 10-key keyboards. 


Business teachers acclaim 


NEW ADDING MACHINE COURSE! 


It also points up the need for school training on these 
machines to meet the growing need for operators. 

This complete, new course is available to you now. It 
contains all the necessary materials including instructor’s 
guide, exercise sets, students’ handbooks, wall charts, 
certificates of proficiency, etc. And... Remington Rand 
will be glad to assist by counsel in helping you set up 
your 10-key instruction program. 


SEND FOR THIS DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


We have prepared an illustrated folder about this 
course. It describes in detail the materials offered. 
Write to Remington Rand, Room 2220, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. Ask for your free copy of A857. 
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In This Issue 


> This issue of the Forum is rich in 
suggestive materials for the teacher of 
bookkeeping and accounting. There is 
little question that a better job of 
teaching can be done after adapting 
the techniques and devices shared by 
the contributors in the feature section. 


> If you do not teach bookkeeping 
and accounting, the services section is 
for you. Here the editors have as- 
sembled a variety of articles which will 
provide good reading this month. 


> The first in a series of articles on 
“Know Your UBEA” is published in 
this issue. The current article de- 
scribes the UBEA publications pro- 
gram which is one of the major serv- 
ices of this national organization. Spe- 
cial recognition is given in this issue to 
the editors of Business EpucaTIon 
Forum who serve without stipends. 


> Each year the Hamden L. Forkner 
plaque is awarded to an outstanding 
chapter of the Future Business Lead- 
ers of America. In this issue, the win- 
ner of the 1954 plaque reports briefly 
on the chapter’s activities which led to 
the decision of the judges in naming 
Lawrence Central High School (Chap- 
ter 78) in Indianapolis, Indiana, as 
the recipient of this coveted award. 


> As this issue goes to press, the 
quota of delegates to the 1955 Inter- 
national Economic Course is being 
filled. A few vacancies remain for 
those who are planning European va- 
cations and decide to participate in 
the course after reading the ISBE re- 
lease on page 36. 

> Business educators from coast to 


coast will want to attend the national 
convention sponsored by UBEA Divi- 


Supervision of Bookkeeping Instruction 


Through Stress on Learning Aids ° 


W: as department heads, business education supervisors, and book- 
keeping teachers, can improve bookkeeping instruction by recognizing 
that some students are ear-minded; some are eye-minded; some are touch- 
minded; and some are muscle-minded. 

Strumming the ear-drums with our voices alone will not teach all the 
students bookkeeping principles. All too often teachers stand in front of 
satiny-clean chalkboards without marking their surfaces to talk about 
bookkeeping. They have spanking new textbooks and fail to use the spe- 
cially designed visual materials within the books themselves. They have 
excellent workbooks, study guides, and exercises, but fail to employ student 
finger and arm muscle sufficiently in writing and preparing exercises. 

The ear-minded student needs more than the teacher’s voice, however 
pleasing and instructive. Questions and answers, class discussion, sound 
pictures, and visitors stimulate learning via the ear. 

The eye-minded student readily learns through visual presentation of 
bookkeeping principles. Charts, tackboards, chalkboards, posters, and pic- 
tures stimulate his learning in different ways. Charts of account relation- 
ships stimulate understanding. Chalkboard demonstrations lead to clear 
thinking and the development of skills. Tackboards, posters, and pictures 
stimulate appreciation and emotional reaction. 

The touch-minded student learns from handling actual or simulated 
business forms; practice sets with business papers; and journals, ledgers, 
and registers bound separately. Having difficulty imagining or picturing 
office procedure, this student responds better to the real things. 

The muscle-minded student learns from writing things out—even rote 
copying of information. His memory work is best done repeating the les- 
sons aloud—exercising the vocal chords and muscles. He remembers muscle 
performance easily and accurately. 

The more senses we use in our teaching of bookkeeping principles, the 
better we reach students of differing sense perception. All we are saying 
here is that there are many sense avenues to the mind, muscle, and emotion. 
Students differ in their perception through these senses. Let’s use all these 
senses. Let’s hope that those who supervise and administer bookkeeping 
instruction will help us to obtain the facilities and to evaluate our use of 
them.—Harry HurrMan, Issue Editor 


sions. The pre-convention program time to make this service possible. 


will be found in this issue. Mark your 
calendar now for February 24-26, and 
send your room reservation to the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago. 


> Whatever success the ForuM may 
claim is due largely to the many mem- 
bers who are giving unselfishly of their 


With the approach of the holiday sea- 
son, we think of these persons who 
would rather give than receive. And 
so to you, friends and members of 
UBEA, we extend Christmas greetings. 
May the New Year bring you fortune 
and abiding good cheer.—H.P.G. 
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Free your students 


from “manual” labor 


Laboring on a manual typewriter wastes 
physical and mental energy... can cause 
needless errors, lagging speed, drooping 
spirits. 

Students freed from these handicaps learn 
faster, are more enthusiastic. Teachers, too, 
find their work more rewarding. 


The differences between an IBM and a 
manual are really great. For example, the 
carriage return operation is 400 times easier 
on an IBM. Altogether, 3 minutes’ typing on 
a manual takes more energy than a whole 
hour on an IBM. 


Why waste another day before investigating 
the many advantages of the IBM Electric? 


IBM | electric typewriters ‘The Teaching. Typewriter” 


TRADE MARK 


International Business Machines - 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Train them on the 
UNDERWOOD 


Underwood typewriters have been standard 
for teaching since the very first days of type- 
writer instruction...and the beautiful new ~ 
Underwood ‘‘150” is the best ever! 


Because of its light touch...its personal 
touch...it is easy for a student to quickly 
become proficient on this machine. 

But in today’s office, it is also of great 


importance that a secretary be able to 
switch with equal skill from standard to 


electric typing. 


Teach 


your students how 
to typewrite on both 
Standard and Electric 


nderwoods 


Modern business demands 
this secretarial versatility 


It is easy for your students to make the con- 
version from standard to electric typing— 
when they use an Underwood Electric. 

The keyboard of the Underwood Electric _ 
is scientifically designed to reduce finger 
travel and manual activity...and everything 
on the keyboard is just where students are 
used to finding it. 

Right from the beginning students can do 
more work with less effort because electricity 
does the heavy part of the work. The work 
looks better because electrically controlled 


type bar impressions are uniform. And opera- ! BEF. | 
tors can make as many carbons as they need ! UNDERWOOD CORPORATION ” BPS 
with no more effort than if they were typing | One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Sg 
just one copy. Please have your representative check with us to 
, arrange a demonstration of 

Underwood Corporation j _) The Underwood Standard “150” Typewriter 
Typewriters .. . Adding Machines . . . Accounting The Underwood Electric Typewriter 
Machines...Carbon Paper...Ribbons...Punched Card of School 

Sales and Service Everywhere 4 City.................... Zome...... 
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What the High School Principal 
Should Know About Bookkeeping 


To state categorically what the high school principal should know 
about bookkeeping and accounting would be difficult indeed. 


By HARRISON J. CAMERON, JR. 
Hillyer College 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Note: This article is limited to a few of the knowledges of 
bookkeeping which may be helpful to a principal in supervising 
the new or inexperienced teacher’s instruction of bookkeeping. 


O STATE categorically what the high school princi- 

pal should know about bookkeeping would be diffi- 
eult indeed. There are probably as many different re- 
quirements for bookkeeping knowledge for a high school 
principal as there are principals. Each position in itself 
demands the technical skill to some extent. It is not the 
purpose of this article to state what technical knowledge 
must be possessed by a principal for the satisfactory 
performance of his administrative duties. 

As a supervisor and coordinator of instruction the 
principal must bring together the elements necessary 
for learning: the student, the teacher, and, the materials 
of instruction. These elements must be assembled in 
order to serve best the school service area. 


The Principal and the Bookkeeping Student 


In educational circles the statement has often been 
made that anyone can learn certain subjects; however, 
it must be admitted that not all students can learn 
equally well. Therefore, the principal should know 
something about the type student who can learn book- 
keeping much easier. What are the requisites for suc- 
cess in studying bookkeeping; and then, after the sub- 
ject is studied, what elements are necessary for the 
successful application of bookkeeping knowledge in the 
business world? 

Has the prospective bookkeeping student adequate 
preparation for the study of bookkeeping? To answer 
this question the principal must know how well the 
student has mastered the subjects previously studied. 
Can the student read with understanding, write legibly, 
and perform arithmetical computations, perhaps even 
some algebraic computations, which may be helpful in 
the study of bookkeeping? 

There are also certain intellectual factors which are 
necessary for the study of bookkeeping. These factors 
may or may not be influenced by the student’s prior 
education or training. Among the factors are native 
mental ability of I.Q.; visual and auditory memory 
span; and, perceptual ability. Dees the prospective stu- 
dent have the necessary native intelligence to study 
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bookkeeping? Does he remember what he is told and 
what he has seen? Does he have the ability to recognize 
immediately and to differentiate between income, ex- 
pense, assets, and liabilities? 

What are the student’s physiological and psychologi- 
cal attributes? Does the prospective bookkeeping stu- 
dent have good health, physical development, vision, 
and hearing? Certainly the principal should realize that 
if some of these physical attributes are lacking the 
prospective student’s chances for success in studying 
and using bookkeeping are proportionately limited. Is 
the student psychologically mature? Does he have emo- 
tional stability so necessary to do the exacting work re- 
quired in bookkeeping? Can the student adjust to other 
students and later to co-workers? What are his interests 
and attitudes—are they those which would indicate suc- 
cess in the study of bookkeeping? 

The principal should also know something about the 
environmental factors of the prospective bookkeeping 
student. Is there cooperation between the home and 
the school? Bookkeeping often necessitates the assign- 
ment of outside work. Do the parents recognize this and 
cooperate with the child in his studies by providing a 
suitable place for study free from emotional stress and 
insecurity often found in the modern home? 

A basie assumption can be made from the preceding 
paragraphs that the principal should know enough 
about bookkeeping to be a diagnostician able to guide 
prospective students into or away from bookkeeping 


_ elasses according to their chances of success with the 


subject. This is especially true as long as crowded con- 
ditions are prevalent in the high schools. 


The Principal.and the Bookkeeping Teacher 


Often it is within the scope of the principal’s duties 
to recommend teachers for appointment and to provide 
for the professional growth of teachers on the staff. To 
meet these duties competently, the principal should know | 
the requisites of the successful bookkeeping teacher and 
how to aid teachers in obtaining those qualifications. 

Teaching has often been divided into five main steps: 
preparation, presentation, application, examination, and 
discussion. 


“The principal should know the requisites of the successful bookkeeping and accounting teacher.” 


In the preparation step, the teacher is interested in 
three factors. The first factor is to determine what sub- 
ject matter should be communicated to the students. 
This involves determining the specific operations, pro- 
cedures, or basic knowledges which the students must 
learn or acquire. To determine what should be taught 
the students involves a knowledge of the community or 
school service area. Because the principal usually has 
contacts within the school service area which may not 
be available to the bookkeeping teacher, the principal 
must know how to make those contacts and community 
resources available to the bookkeeping teacher. Coop- 
eratively, then, the principal and teacher can determine 
the objectives for bookkeeping classes. It is true that 
many state syllabi contain long lists of objectives for 
bookkeeping courses but a part of the principal’s re- 
sponsibilities is to aid the teacher in interpreting those 
state objectives in light of local conditions. 

The second factor in the preparation step is to con- 
sider the students individually and collectively. Often 
the bookkeeping teacher knows little about the students 
who enter the bookkeeping class. The principal, how- 
ever, is a source for this information. The principal 
should, especially in the smaller schools, be acquainted 
with students or possess adequate records so that he 
ean consult with the bookkeeping teacher and be able to 
indicate to the teacher which students can be expected to 
learn bookkeeping easily and which students will have 
difficulty in learning bookkeeping. In larger schools this 
function may be fulfilled by the guidance department or 
perhaps even by the head of the department of business 
education. In any school in which the principal sched- 
ules students for the various classes, the principal should 
know what size class the bookkeeping teacher can teach 
most effectively and schedule classes accordingly. The 
principal should realize that the larger the bookkeeping 
class, the less individual attention can be given the stu- 
dent; therefore, it is essential that the principal not 
schedule too large a class. 

The third factor in the preparation step is to deter- 
mine what teaching materials are available. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the principal to make available to the 
bookkeeping teacher the essential materials of instruc- 
tion. The principal in his administrative function must 
budget funds which are used to purchase or rent certain 
materials such as projectors, films. commercially-pre- 
pared bookkeeping charts, and other supplies. As a su- 
pervisor of instruction, the principal must know which 
materials are essential and how to use those materials 
most effectively. 

Based upon these factors are the teacher’s considera- 
tions of possible class activities for the teacher and stu- 
dents. If these three factors are not dealt with effec- 
tively, the principal must guide the teacher in preparing 
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effective bookkeeping lessons. This implies that the prin- 
cipal must know how to evaluate bookkeeping instruc- 
tion. 

The second step of the instructional process, or pres- 
entation, which is communicating the lesson to the stu- 
dents, involves a number of elements: the teaching meth- 
od used; the teaching materials including the textbook ; 
the problem of the assignment which must be related to 


. the needs of the students; and, the meeting place of the 


class. Where appropriate, the principal must be able to 
advise the bookkeeping teacher as to the most effective 
methods of instruction to be employed in bookkeeping 
classes. The principal should be able to help the book- 
keeping teacher in selecting the appropriate method: 
lecture, demonstration, illustration, drill. and, practical 
problem presentation to be used in the bookkeeping class. 

Following the presentation, the application phase of 
instruction should provide for the participation of all 
students. In a bookkeeping class, for example, the 
teacher may discuss the theory of debit and credit, and 
the techniques involved may be shown by demonstration, 
but until the students can properly apply the theory, 
the students have not learned. The principal should 
know how to aid the teacher in securing class participa- 
tion of all students. 

The examination, which is the next phase of the teach- 
ing process, can be given in the form of a performance 
test, oral questions and answers. or objective or subjec- 
tive tests, dependent upon the objective of the teacher in 
giving the examination and the type of learning to be 
tested. It should be noted, however, that the examina- 
tion phase should, and can be, interspersed throughout 
the other teaching phases so the teacher can at any time 
determine student progress. The principal should have 
enough knowledge of classroom procedures to aid the 
teacher in evaluating student progress, in helping the 
slower students progress at a more rapid rate. and in 
providing additional incentive for the more gifted stu- 
dents. 

After the examination a discussion should be held in 
order to review the material which was not sufficiently 
assimilated by the students. This phase of teaching 
ealls for ingenuity on the part of the teacher because, 
in many eases, it calls for remotivation and a new ap- 
proach by the teacher so the material may be retaught. 
Many times the teacher will become discouraged because 
it will appear that the students are slow to learn. When 
this happens the principal should be able to offer assist- 
ance to the teacher so more effective teaching may occur. 

From this brief discussion of the relationship between 
the principal and teacher it may be assumed that the 
principal should know the objectives of bookkeeping, the 
methods of teaching bookkeeping and how they can be 
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“The principal should be able to interpret to the community the objectives of bookkeeping.” 


used most effectively, the optimum size for bookkeeping 
classes, and something of teaching materials. 


The Principal and Materials of Instruction 


In most cases bookkeeping teachers are not able to 
make drastic changes as far as classroom equipment is 
concerned. Insofar as possible, the meeting place of the 
bookkeeping class should be ideally suited for instruc- 
tion. The room should be well lighted, adequately ven- 
tilated, and free from distracting influences. 

The principal should know what rooms within his 
building meet these qualifications. When such a room 
is available, the room should be checked to see that ade- 
quate chalkboard space is available. Provision should 
be made, if at all possible, that this board space can be 
lined for bookkeeping forms. If the boards are not 
permanently lined, classes should be so scheduled that 
the temporary rulings are not obliterated by succeeding 
classes. Perhaps this can be accomplished by scheduling 
the room for bookkeeping classes in the morning and 
other classes in the afternoon. 

Desks or tables with inkwells and adequate drawer 
space should be provided. These desks or tables should 
be somewhat larger than those in the ordinary class- 
rooms so that students have sufficient space to accommo- 
date the practice sets and other large papers incident to 
bookkeeping instruction. Large filing cabinets or locked 
shelf space should also be provided so that the teacher 
may store bookkeeping forms and papers for future use. 
This same space if properly designed can be used to 
store other materials of instruction. 

Some type of adding-listing machines should also be 
provided. These machines should be of a type most 
commonly used in the school service area. If electrical 


equipment is used, the room should be provided with 
enough electrical outlets so that the equipment can be 
moved according to the needs of instruction. 

Textbooks and supplemental materials which are up- 
to-date should be provided which will aid the teacher 
in meeting the objective of the bookkeeping class. 

Provision should be made for the use of audio-visual 
equipment—in schools where budget allowances are 
sufficient this equipment may include television and 
radio. 

To supply the proper instructional supplies and class- 
room equipment the principal must know enough about 
bookkeeping to be able to evaluate the effectiveness of 
these materials. He should know how to make the maxi- 
mal use of rooms available and how to secure the best 
supplies and equipment for bookkeeping instruction. 


The Principal and the School-Service Area 


Many times the school will receive requests for as- 
sistance in securing prospective employees. The princi- 
pal with the aid of the bookkeeping teacher should keep 
abreast of the progress of bookkeeping classes so that 
he may recommend good bookkeeping students for em- 
ployment in the community. 

The principal is often called upon to participate in 
civic, social, and educational affairs of the community. 
He should be able to interpret to the community the 
objectives of the bookkeeping classes and through his 
public-relations program focus favorable attention on 
the work of bookkeeping students. This can be done 
through news articles in local papers, educational ex- 
hibits, talks before community groups. radio broadcasts, 
and where available, telecasts which feature the book- 
keeping teacher and members of the bookkeeping classes. 


Bookkeeping and the 


By B. E. STRUMPF 
Board of Education 
New York City 
HE GENERAL AIMS of education have been so 
wide and varied in terminology that it is difficult to 
find a common factor. The statement formulated by the 
Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Educa- 
tion is representative. The main objectives are, and 
have been, health, command of fundamental processes, 
vocation, worthy home membership, ethical character, 
citizenship, and worthy use of leisure. 
The North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools has given us a set of objectives almost 
similar to the above. Inglis has done likewise. It is 
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High School Curriculum 


And ALEXANDER L. SHEFF 

Speedwriting Publishing Company 

New York City 

interesting to note that among twenty-five noteworthy 
statements of secondary school objectives, there is unani- 
mous agreement on just two of these objectives—prepa- 
ration for civic-social responsibility and preparation for 
occupational efficiency. Phrases such as character devel- 
opment, right habits of conduct. appreciations, attitudes, 
and others do not express the type of concepts that the 
high school teacher is able to apply in the classroom 
readily. It is felt that educators might have these as 
general concepts rather than as immediate goals. This 
fact is becoming more and more evident. Many of our 
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“Where the laboratory is society and the material human lives, experiment should not be taken lightly.” 


outstanding educators are redefining aims in terms of 
abilities. Bobbitt, in his book, How to Make a Curricu- 
lum, lists a large number of abilities as objectives of the 
various high school subjects. His classification of lan- 
guage activities, health activities, citizenship, and gen- 
eral activities is quite inclusive. This hierarchy of ob- 
jectives provides a basis for classifying aims for the 
benefit of the high school teacher. The teacher gets 
away from the ultimate objectives and concentrates on 
the immediate ones. These immediate ones are brought 
out in the form of developing certain habits and skills, 
inculcating certain knowledges, developing specified at- 
titudes, and the like. Too often, knowledge is over- 
emphasized since that seems the only immediate tangible 
factor by means of which teaching is judged. 

If there is unanimity on only two objectives in general 
education, ‘‘Preparation for civic-social responsibility”’ 
and ‘‘Preparation for occupational efficiency,’ then 
bookkeeping can readily adopt those two objectives as 
its main ones and let the others become subsidiary. A 
good citizen is one who must be self-reliant vocationally 
before he can become a worthy home member. So far 
as the philosophy of American secondary education 
goes, no educational leader appears to question that 
every American high schoo! student should be prepared 
for a job. In general, educational sociology holds our 
schools responsible for occupational efficiency. High 
school education must break away from its schoolroom 
boundary of cultural theory and begin its education for 
social betterment by directing the pupil toward an occu- 
pational goal. In seeking this occupational goal, so many 
possibilities are opened to-the student over and above 
the strictly vocational one that more than a liberal edu- 
cation is provided. Through the teaching of business 
subjects, the values in the teaching of general subjects 
become part and parcel of the teaching of bookkeeping, 
with this difference, that whereas the values one acquires 
in learning Latin or mathematics may not be used except 
as preparatory or cultural, similar values acquired in 
bookkeeping become not only preparatory or cultural, 
but vocational as well. Instead of teaching a few iso- 
lated skills, developing certain tentative attitudes, and 
the like, let us reorganize our bookkeeping subject mat- 
ter on the basis of skills to be taught, attitudes to be de- 
veloped and knowledges to be acquired by keeping the 
main objectives in mind. 

Our philosophy of bookkeeping education today is in 
no way different from any other aspect of business edu- 
eation or, for that matter, academic training; the prepa- 
ration of the individual for complete living is the book- 
keeping teacher’s guiding star, as it is with his modern 
academic brother. Our philosophy does not bow to the 
traditions of the past; it does not confine its tenets and 
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principles to the ‘‘spiritual inheritance of the race.’’ 
Our conception of education is dynamic, not static. We 
are living in an age of industry and commerce. Un- 
trammeled by previous plausible philosophies, we adopt 
freely a philosophy that will attain the democratic ideal 
in our field as we envision it in the light of modern 
thought and belief! 

Bookkeeping in its various divisions of subject matter 
and its methods of instruction must be made socially 
significant by equipping the pupil with knowledges, 
skills, appreciations, and attitudes that are ‘‘directly 
and immediately applicable in certain phases of activity 
in life.’ Thus the skills that are developed in the learn- 
ing of bookkeeping are ‘‘directly applicable in certain 
very similar activities outside the school.’’ This criterion 
is that of direct educational value! ; 

Business concerns and the general public are not 
primarily interested in bookkeeping as a school subject, 
or in what mere classroom achievement pupils may make 
in this subject; but business concerns and the general 
public are interested in the pupils’ ability to use suc- 
cessfully their bookkeeping knowledges, skills, apprecia- 
tions, and attitudes in office practice and other life 
situations. Specifically, to what extent have the pupils 
learned their bookkeeping in the classroom in the way 
in which they should and will most likely practice it in 
business and other life situations? Again, a comparative 
study of what boys and girls actually experience in the 
learning of their high school bookkeeping lessons and of 
what they actually experience in the living of their 
occupational and other life activities with reference to 
bookkeeping would tend to reveal how well the results in 
bookkeeping instruction meet the test in terms of actual 
use. This has been called to the attention of our curricu- 
lum makers in the past, but we still spend a good deal 
of time arguing about bookkeeping versus record keep- 
ing, whether the complete bookkeeping cycle be taught 
the first year or later, debating the characteristic topic 
that differentiates bookkeeping from accounting, wheth- 
er there is too much emphasis on the intellectual aspects 
as against the immediate vocational aims, and others. 


Suggested Criteria 


It is interesting to note that Inglis! suggests certain 
criteria well worth further study 
1. Is each bookkeeping topic or division of subject matter of 


universal value to all bookkeeping pupils? If this is not the 
ease, is the topic “directly and immediately applicable” in 


’ business and other life situations by a sufficient number of 


pupils to justify the inclusion of the topic in the course of 
study? 
2. In what particular life situations is the topic “directly 


1Inglis, Alexander. Principles of Secondary Education. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1924. p. 389-393 
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and immediately applicable” by a sufficient number of the 
pupils to justify the inclusion of the topic in the course of 
study ? 

3. Do the particular life situations occur often enough and 
are they sufficiently consequential to justify the inclusion of 
the topic in the course of study? 

4. Is or is not the learning of the topic necessary for the learn- 
ing of something else that is “directly and immediately applica- 
ble” enough times and with sufficient importance to justify the 
inclusion of the topic in the course of study? 

5. Is the topic “directly and immediately applicable” in the 
life experiences of the pupils more from the point of view of 
the utilization or of the production of socially useful goods 
and services?” 

It might be well worth our while to test our bookkeep- 
ing content, square it with business practice, and check 
it against the guiding principles above. 

A re-examination of the possibilities of bookkeeping 
that will make it appeal to those boys and girls who are 
unable to continue their formal education (as are their 
more favored brothers and sisters) and must find em- 
ployment as early in life as possible, should be made. 
If we cannot include emphasis on the vocational aspects 
of bookkeeping, we may very well expect a retrenchment 
in public support of secondary business education. Let 
us try to remember that pupils who take bookkeeping 
or record keeping expect to find jobs in that field when 
they leave high school. When it becomes evident to the 
taxpayer that the business pupil either at graduation 
or before has little opportunity to secure a job, or is not 
being prepared for one, I am sure that more than one 
inquiry will be instituted. Accordingly, we must direct 
our thinking toward this objective. What aptitudes, 
habits, tendencies, attitudes, knowledges, and skills will 
guarantee a reasonable likelihood of success in ‘‘achiev- 
ing an adequate livelihood, which includes not only the 
learning of a competency, but just as truly the wise 
handling of all of one’s economic resources?”’ 

Expressed succinctly, one of the primary conditions 
for successful living lies in the economic well-being 
of the individual. Too much emphasis is laid on the 
‘‘why’s’’ rather than on the ‘‘how’s.’’ The constant 
appeal to reason, however, even though it may be laud- 
able, does not resolve the problem of acquiring a skill. 
A student may know all the principles of bookkeeping 
and still be deficient in the actual skills involved. In the 
present syllabus for bookkeeping, so much theory must 
be taught each semester that it is almost impossible to 
find the time to train for a marketable skill. 

Perhaps it is a fallacy to concentrate on the skills in- 
volved while ignoring the complete bookkeeping cycle. 
It is essential for everyone having any part in the book- 
keeping process to understand the relationship of the 
work in hand to the entire cycle. It is logical, but not 
psychological, for bookkeeping teachers to explain prin- 
ciples and the entire bookkeeping cycle before concen- 
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trating upon the various skills involved. It seems to be 
axiomatic that in order to get our best thinking, we 
should build our course around the simplification of 
business transactions. The emphasis at each stage of 
progress should be upon the development of the clerical 
skills in that phase of the bookkeeping process. The 
primary objective must be the building of self-con- 
fidence. The chief ingredient in successful living is 
this confidence. Its development is a cardinal objective 
to be achieved inside the classroom to function in the 
larger world outside! Education is truly democratic if 
it helps the individual to attain a realization of his real 
values, considers the economic betterment of the indi- 
vidual, and inculeates in him the desire to utilize his 
abilities for the advancement of society. Bookkeeping, 
from a practical standpoint, is that reconstruction and 
reorganization of experiences which add to the mean- 
ing of old experiences and prepare for the rapid as- 
similation of new ones. 

In the realm of the social and economic world, ideas 
which seem fairly satisfactory are accepted by the ma- 
jority as being correct. The ideas may not be the best 
which can be found. The fact that they do work, to- 
gether with the uncertainty and the expense involved 
in social experimentation, is usually sufficient to dis- 
courage any radical change in the fundamental ideas 
from which current social practices spring. In the long 
run, it is probable that the general attitude of the 
people to support ideas and practices which seem to 
work at least fairly successfully is desirable. However, 
where the laboratory is society and the materials human 
lives, experiment should not be undertaken lightly. 

From time to time, occasions arise which call for re- 
appraisal and a reevaluation of former ideas and prac- 
tices. It becomes evident that practices which formerly 
were adequate to meet a need, or which were at least 
justifiable, are not satifactory under new and different 
conditions. An example in point is the readjustment in 
economic theories which is taking place today as a result 
of the changed conditions in our economic life. For 
some time, the philosophy of laissez faire and individ- 
ualism seemed to work satisfactorily. But when this 
fundamental assumption relative to production and dis- 
tribution demonstrated its inadequacy as a basis for 
modern organization and practice, it became necessary 
to modify it. 

Accordingly, let us not be so diffident concerning the 
values of bookkeeping skills. They contain all the values 
of academic subject matter, and, in addition, have the 
vocational objective so essential in the economic life of 
young people. If bookkeeping did not have this char- 
acteristic objective, there would be no valid reason for 
its inclusion in the curriculum, since its other values are 
already included in other subject areas. Teachers ought 
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not to be too apologetic about this objective. It is true 
that we don’t teach bookkeeping only for its vocational 
value, but we also know that without this value, it be- 
comes just another course to take in high school. Let us, 


therefore, redirect our thinking and our energies. Let 
us direct them toward making our bookkeeping curricu- 
lum reflective of live business situations and turn out a 
product well worth our efforts. 


Evaluation of 
Bookkeeping Courses 


By WILLIAM SELDEN 
Department of Public Instruction 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


T IS OFTEN an impossible task for a school admin- 

istrator to evaluate the bookkeeping course or courses 
which are offered in the American high school. The 
reason for this is obvious as only a small percentage of 
administrators have been professionally trained in the 
area of business education. This is unfortunate in a day 
and age when approximately one out of every two stu- 


dents is enrolled in at least one business education sub- 


ject. In the opinion of the writer, graduate schools in 
education would be justified in offering a course, de- 
signed for school administrators without a background 
in the area of business education, called ‘‘ Administra- 
- tion and Supervision in Business Education.’’ 

The evaluative criteria included in this article is to 
a certain extent presented as a trial balloon. Although 
it has been carefully checked and criticized by a num- 
ber of bookkeeping teachers the sampling was somewhat 
limited. Perhaps it would be a worth-while master’s 
thesis to validate an instrument of this type. 

By using a check list such as this, where an adminis- 
trator has one of two answers to check, the rating is a 
relatively simple procedure. By the same token the 
matter of personal opinion is reduced to a minimum and 
has little chance to enter into the evaluation. This 
criteria can in most cases be completed in a very short 
period of time. However, it may be advisable and in 
many cases necessary for the administrator to have a 
brief conference with the teacher before completing the 
form. A conference of this nature may more readily 
enable a bookkeeping teacher to call to the attention af 
the administrator some of the shortcomings in physical 
facilities, curriculum materials, and others. 

In interpreting the results of this criteria it would 
seem reasonable to assume that a score of 19 or 20 would 
denote that the bookkeeping course or courses are excel- 
lent, a score of 17 or 18 might be considered good or 
above average, a score of 15 or 16 might be considered 
average, and a score of 14 or below would mean that an 
effort should be made to improve the work offered in 
bookkeeping. 
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EVALUATIVE CRITERIA 
Directions: Place a Check under either the “YES” or “NO” 


Yes No 

1. At least two adding-listing machines are avail- 
able in the bookkeeping room or in an adjacent 
room to accommodate 30 students. 
In the room where bookkeeping is taught the 
chalkboards are ruled with a journal form, a 
ledger form, and one section of horizontal lin- 
irg. 
There is at least twenty-five running feet of 
chalkboard space in the bookkeeping room. 
The desks which are used by students have an 
area of at least 700 square inches. 
These same desks have either a shelf or 
drawers for students to place their books for 
other classes. 

6. The students work at least one practice set a 
year. . 

7. The maximum enrollment in any one bookkeep- 
ing class is not greater than 30 students. 

8. The students in bookkeeping make at least one 
field trip a year or have an opportunity in their 
bookkeeping class to hear an outside speaker. 

9. The bookkeeping course or courses are offered 
to students enrolled only in the eleventh and 
twelfth grade. 

_ 10. The teacher or teachers of bookkeeping have 
had accounting experience in an actual office 
situation. 

PP 11. The bookkeeping textbooks bear a recent copy- 
right date, i.e., not longer than five years ago. 

_ 12. The students use workbooks which are fur- 
nished by the school. 

_ 13. In evaluating the progress of students short 
check-up quizzes are used as well as periodical 
tests. 

._ 14. The bookkeeping course or courses acquaints 
the students with business forms commonly 
used by the leading industries in the commu- 
nity. 

_ 15. The bookkeeping room contains a bulletin board 
which is changed at least once a month. 

16. The students are briefed that there are refer- 
ence books such as Accountants’ Handbook, tax 
guides, and others. 

17. Annual financial reports published by some of 
the large corporations are used for display and 
explanation purposes to show the practical 
value of the work currently being covered. 

_ 18. Teaching aids such as the flannel board, en- 
larged charts, film slides, ete., are constantly 
being developed. 

_ 19. A job analysis is made every three years of the 
duties of a bookkeeper in the community. 

eae. 20. An effort is made to periodically determine the 
potential bookkeeping jobs in the community. 


TOTAL 
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Do You Use the Calendar to Teach Accruals in 


Your Bookkeeping Class? 


Through the use of the common wall calendar, teachers can explain 
both the need for accruals and the reason for reversing the entry. 


By JOHN M. AICHELE 
Milton Hershey School 
Hershey, Pennsylvania 


As ACCRUALS difficult to teach? Is there any sim- 
ple teaching technique that will help to solve the 
problem? Yes! The teaching of accruals has always 
been difficult in bookkeeping courses. There is no easy 
way out; but through the use of chalkboard illustrations 
and other teaching aids we can certainly make our ex- 
planations of the process clearer to the student. 

First, let us use a simple wall calendar as an aid in 
teaching accrued salary expense. In this illustration, to 
simplify the procedure as much as possible, the amount 
of wages paid to the employees is exactly $100 a day. 
Employees are paid every two weeks and pay day is 
Friday. Therefore, if you consult Exhibit A, you will 
note that the two pay days would be November 12th and 
26th. 


EXHIBIT A 
NOVEMBER DECEMBER 
7 8s FOUN 5 678 


14 15 16.17 18 19 20/12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
21 22 23/24 25 @8 27/19 20 21 22 23 24 25 
28 29 30 26 27 28 29 #30 31 


Exhibit B shows the salary expense account at the 
end of November with the debits to salary expense for 
the 12th and 26th entered. 


EXHIBIT B 


SALARY EXPENSE PAGER 
Nov. 12 CP 1000.00 
26 CP 1000.00: 


We then ask the student to look at the calendar to 
deterine whether the employees were paid for every 
day they worked in November. Some one will quickly 
recognize the fact that no payment had been made from 
the work done on the 29th and 30th of November. The 


_ next question to ask the class is: ‘‘When will this 


amount be paid?’’ By looking at the December calendar 
we get the answer—December 10! The discussion then 
is led into the area of the need for recording accruals. 
Expenses that are incurred in one fiscal period but not 
paid during that period are called accrued expenses. If 
November 30th is the end of the monthly fiscal period 
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then the two days’ wages that have not been paid belong 
to November. Therefore, in order to make the profit 
and loss statement complete and accurate, an adjusting 
entry must be made to record the unpaid expenses for 
the November fiseal period. 

The following general journal entry is then made on 
the chalkboard: 

EXPENSE $200 
SALARIES PAYABLE $200 

The question is usually asked by one of the students 
as to why $200 was the amount of the debit and credit. 
This question is answered by returning again to the 
calendar and pointing to November 29th and 30th indi- 
eating at $100 a day the unpaid amount for both the 
salary expense account would have been understated by 
$200 in November. It follows then that if our expenses 
are understated by $200 our net profit for November 
would be overstated for the same amount. 

Exhibit C indicates the appearance of the two ac- 
counts after the entry is posted. 

The salaries payable account has a credit balance of 
$200. The salary expense account has a debit balance 
of $2200. At this point return to the November calendar 
and count aloud the number of days exclusive of Satur- 
days and Sundays. Of course, the number of days will 
be twenty-two. Multiplying 22 x $100 (the daily pay 
roll) equals the $2200 balance of the salary expense ac- 
count. It is now ready to close into the profit and loss 
summary account. 


EXHIBIT C (PART ONE) 


SALARY EXPENSE PAGE ____. é 
1954 
Nov. 12 CP1 1000.00 
26 CP1 1000.00 
30 J1 200.00, 
EXHIBIT C (PART TWO) 
SALARIES PAYABLE 
PAGE 
Nov. 30 J1 200.00 
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“The teaching of accruals has always been difficult.” 


Exhibit D shows the salary expense account after the 
closing entries have been made and the accounts have 
been ruled. 


EXHIBIT D 
SaLARY EXPENSE 
Nov. 12 CP1 1000.00 | Nov. 30 J2 2200.00 
26 CP1 1000.00 
30 J1 200.00 


2200.00 2200.00 


After indicating that the salary expense account is 
closed along with all other income, cost, and expense 
accounts into the profit and loss summary, we proceed 
without further discussion into the reversing entry. 
The following entry is made on the chalkboard: 

SALARIES PAYABLE $200 
SALARY EXPENSE $200 

After this entry is made the two accounts are debited 

and credited as illustrated in the following diagram. 


EXHIBIT E 


SALARY EXPENSE PAGE ____ 
Nov. 12 CP1 1000.00 | Nov. 30 J2 2200.00 
26 CP1 1000.00 
30 J1 1200.00 
2200.00 2200.00 
| Dee. 1 J2 200.00 
and 
SALARIES PAYABLE 
Paor 
1954 1954 
Dee. 1 J3 200.00 | Nov. 30 J1 200.00 


Of course, there will be many blank stares from the 
class and some brave students will come forth with a 
“Why?” But don’t stop here—go right into the first 
pay roll entry of the next fiscal period. This pay day, 


EXHIBIT F 
SALARY EXPENSE 
Nov. 12 CP1 1000.00 | Nov. 30 J2 2200.00 
26 CP1 1009.00 
30 J1 200.00 
2200.00 2200.00 
Dee. 10 CP2 1000.00 | Dee. 1 J3 200.00 
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as you'll remember, was established earlier in the dis- 
cussion as being December 10. After this entry is made 
the salary expense account appears as shown in Exhibit 
F. 

Returning to the calendar, it is now easy to show the 
most skeptical students what has taken place. Point to 
December indicating to the class that only eight days 
were actually worked in December and only $800 earned 
by employees, yet the payroll was for $1000. Then re- 
turn to the salary expense accout and show how the 
$200 credit as a result of the reversing entry has auto- 
matically reduced the debit to actually $800—the 
amount earned in December. If we would not have 
made the reversing entry the salary expense would have 
been overstated in December. This would result in an 
understatement of net profit of $200 for December. 

It might be well to indieate at this point that the 
salaries payable account is open only for one day. The 
adjusting entry opens the account and the reversing 
entry closes it. The salaries payable account has served 
its purpose well. By opening it on November 30 the 
bookkeeper was able to show the correct amount of 
salary expense in November, on the profit and loss state- 
ment. The salaries payable account was open just long 
enough to appear on the balance sheet as a current lia- 
bility. Then by closing the salaries payable account on 
December 1, the bookkeeper was able to show the correct 
salary expense for December. 

Thus, by the use of the common wall calendar we have 
explained both the need for accruals and the reason for 
the reversing entry. 


SELECTED READINGS ON THE TEACHING 
OF BOOKKEEPING 


From Business Education Forum (Vols. I-VIII) 


‘A bookkeeping textbook entitled, Main Street. Lorraine Schueller. 


6:20 Dee ’57 

Accounting students must analyze—not memorize. Roy Max. 7:19 
Dee 752 

Adapting the bookkeeping course to the community. Armella Lad- 
ner. 3:29 Dee ’48 

Adjusting and closing entries are different. E. R. Browning. 4:18 
Dee 

All this—and bookkeeping, too! Arthur Blake. 4:29 Jan ’50 

An antidote for absenteeism. R. L. Thistlethwaite. 8:26 Feb 754 

An important divergence between current bookkeeping education 
and modern bookkeeping practice. Albert C. Mossin. 7:29 Dee ’52 

Arithmetic competency in bookkeeping. I. David Satlow. 8:11 
Dee 753 

Bookkeeping and bookkeeping machines. James R. Meehan. 2:17 
Mar ’48 

Bookkeeping and income taxes. Milton C. Olson. 2:8 Nov ’48 

Bookkeeping and small business. Robert E. Slaughter. 5:11 Dee *50 

Bookkeeping experience for the bookkeeeping teacher. Fred C. 
Archer. 3:10 Oct 748 (Please turn to page 20) 
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A rubber base paint is recommended for use on chalkboards.” 


Lining the Chalkboard in the Bookkeeping and 


Accounting Classroom 


Permanently lined chalkboards aid teachers and students, and adds 
to the appearance of the bookkeeping and accounting classroom. 


By HARRY G. JACOBS 
Shippensburg Area High School 
Shippensburg, Pennsylvania 

F THERE IS available chalkboard space in the book- 

keeping room, why not line a few boards permanent- 
ly? This will save valuable classroom time as well as 
having the forms available for individual and small 
group instruction. Many times a bookkeeping teacher 
must reteach a particuar phase of bookkeeping several 
times before it becomes embedded. 

Assuming you are considering such a movement, let’s 
analyze the whole cycle and determine the most essen- 
tial and the most desirable forms for ease of student 
learning. Another important point for consideration is 
the available space that may be utilized in a classroom 
in which other subjects may be taught. 

ConsivEr: A list of forms, in order of their adapt- 
ability in teaching. 

I. The Two Column Journal 

a. The journal may be used at any time to illustrate double- 
entry bookkeeping. 

b. The journal form may be used in preparation of the 
report form of balance sheet or the profit and loss state- 
ment. 

ce. The journal form may be used to illustrate the prepara- 
tion of the trial balance or the post-closing trial balance. 

d. The journal will be used for the opening entry, miscel- 
laneous current entries, adjusting entries, closing and 
reversing entries. 

II. A Ledger Account (do not insert the printed col- 
umn headings) 

a. The ledger account form will serve ideally in teaching the 
charactristics of the ledger. 


b. The ledger account form will provide for the teaching of | 


posting of any journal entry. 

ce. The ledger account form will serve ideally in teaching 
balancing and ruling of all types of accounts. 

d. The ledger account form may be used in teaching the 
account form of balance sheet. 

III. A Board Inned Horizontally 

a. One entire section of a chalkboard lined horizontally to 
provide for additional journal space, placing of “T” ac- 
counts, possibility of ruling for special journals, sched- 
ules or abstracts, and subsidiary ledgers. 

b. The possibility of inserting the vertical lines with chalk 
for an eight column work sheet. However, it would be bet- 
ter to rule a separate section for the work sheet, sinee it 
is the basis for a number of entries, reports, ete. 


IV. One Section Ruled for an Eight Column Work 


Sheet 

a. This form musi be learned proficiently since this is the 
device used for making the adjusting entries, closing en- 
tries, and the reports to follow. 
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b. If the work sheet section is lined carefully and the col- 
umnar headings are omitted, the work sheet ruling may 
be used for teaching the combined cash journal. 

The illustrations presented in this article will aid 


bookkeeping teachers who are contemplating lining their 


THE JOURNAL 


3" 
2" 
* 
Qn" 


*Indicates %” 

Adaptable to: Illustrate double-entry bookkeeping, balance sheets 
reports form, profit and loss statement, trial balance, post-closing 
trial balance. 

Entries: Opening entry, miscellaneous current entries, adjusting 
entries, closing entries, and reversing entries. 


A LEDGER ACCOUNT 
Le" 


2" 


2" 


td 26 1/4" Ss bog 


*Indicates %” 

Adaptable to: Teaching the characteristics of the ledger, posting 
of journal entries, balancing and ruling accounts, and account 
form of balance sheets. 


HORIZONTAL LINING 


kL _L6" J 
4 
2" 

4a 
J 


Adaptable to: Additional journal space, “T” accounts, special jour- 
nals, schedules or abstracts, and subsidiary ledgers. 
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THE WORK SHEET 


k 68" 
3" 
2 
an 


k 
*Indicates %” 


Adaptable to: Preparing a work sheet, special journals, combined cash journal, petty cash book, daily summary book, and 


monthly summary 


chalkboards permanently for the teaching of bookkeep- 
ing. It is suggested that the teachers who are planning 
to line their boards; first line them with yellow chalk. 
By doing this, you will be able to determine whether or 
not the written materials are clearly visible from any 
seat in the room. The dimensions on the illustrations 
are based on a classroom measuring 22 by 36 feet and 
on chalkboards measuring 48 by 48 inches. The journal 
and ledger rulings will give you 21 writing lines for 
illustrative purposes. It is suggested that these forms be 
placed on the front chalkboards in the room. Chalk- 
board sectional dimensions will vary in different schools 
according to the manufacturing companies and when the 
chalkboards were installed. 

If your bookkeeping room is equipped with available 
chalkboard space. it is recommended that the work 
sheet be to the right of the horizontal ruling. This will 
enable you to insert vertical chalk lines necessary for 
instruction on the combined cash journal and the special 
journals. These boards should be ruled on the side 
chalkboards in your bookkeeping room. - 

The horizontal ruling on the work sheet illustration 
was separated, by the writér, for a clearer understand- 
ing of the dimensions. You will note on the work sheet 


illustration that the money columns are 7 inches, includ- 
ing double lines. This procedure was used to conserve as 
much chalkboard space as possible. 

A unique device for drawing lines on a chalkboard is 
a ‘‘paint striper.’’ This tool is specifically designed 
for painting lines with ease. Various size lines can be 
drawn with the ‘‘paint striper’’ by merely inserting 
a different wheel attachment to the device. The ‘‘paint 
striper’’ can be procured at a hardware store for ap- 
proximately $.89. The available wheel attachments, for 
line width, measure 1/32’, 1/16”, and 3/32”. 

A rubber base paint is recommended since chalkboards 
are frequently washed with an oiled cloth. After the 
rubber base paint has set, neither an oiled cloth nor a 
wet cloth will affect the lines. The color of the paint is 
an important item to consider. A soft shade of yellow 
paint is desirable for both a green or black chalkboard. 
A shade similar to confetti yellow is desirable and can 
be clearly seen in all parts of the room. 

If you have carefully considered the merits of having 
chalkboards lined permanently, ‘‘then rule them.’’ These 
boards will save you valuable teaching time, aid the 
students in learning, and add to the appearance of your 
bookkeeping room. 


Planning the Bookkeeping Room 


By ROBERT P. BELL 
Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 


HE PLANNING of a bookkeeping classroom, or any 

other classroom, invariably leads to the discovery of 
nurerous problems and the necessity for making many 
decisions. The anticipated life of a new school building 
or even that of a newly equipped classroom is sufficient- 
ly long that the most careful planning is imperative. 
But the pleasure derived from teaching in a room of our 
own design easily makes the effort worth-while. 

The question is frequently asked, ‘‘What are the 
minimum requirements for a bookkeeping (or machines 
or typewriting) classroom?’’ A direct and specific an- 
swer to the question is virtually impossible because of 
the number of relative determinants. For example, the 
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number of pupils to be accommodated in each class is 
important. Furnishings and equipment are certainly 
less expensive than the cost of construction. On the 
other hand, the often encountered tendency to permit 
as many pupils to enroll in a class as there are pupil 
stations available makes it advisable to consider care- 
fully a practical maximum number. If the size of the 
room has been predetermined, the problem is different 
than if a new structure is being planned. Finally, the 
ever present practical limitation of finances is a perti- 
nent factor in the planning process. 

No attempt is made here to recommend minimum or 
maximum specifications; rather, attention is focused 
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THE WELL-PLANNED ROOM .. . Good lighting, ample pupil stations, and adequate chalkboards are among the items to be consid- 


ered in designing the bookkeeping and accounting room. Photographs A, B, and C (left to right) are exhibits of modern furnishings. 


upon the variety of questions and considerations which 
must be encountered and which are worthy of study in 
the planning of the bookkeeping room. Many of the 
ideas expressed arose from the experience recently gained 
in assisting with the planning and equipping of a new 
building which contains one accounting laboratory and 
two other classrooms designed for accounting classes. 


Pupil Stations 


The volume of paper work in bookkeeping makes desir- 
able the provision of more than the average amount of 
work space for each pupil. The need for tables for pupils 
in bookkeeping is as clearly recognized as the inade- 
quacy of tablet arm chairs for the purpose. An area of 
20 to 25 square feet of floor space for each pupil has 
been recommended by the West Virginia State Depart- 
ment of Education.!. Similar recommendations have 
been voiced by persons engaged in the teaching of book- 
keeping and accounting. 

Tables. Tables for each pupil station are available in 
practically any size desired. Standard desk heights have 
been reduced in recent years and the present standard 
of 29 inches appears satisfactory. Recommendations 
relative to dimensions of the table top vary from 22 by 
32 inches to 24 by 36 inches. If the room size and ar- 
rangement will permit, the 24 by 36 inch top is prefer- 
able. In those instances where individual tables are not 
desired or when space cannot be economically occupied 
with individual tables of this size, two persons can be 
accommodated nicely at tables 24 by 66 inches (See 
photograph A). 

Tables are available in wood, steel, plastic, and com- 
binations thereof. One of the most durable tables now 
available has a steel base and a solid plastic top which 
is virtually impervious to doodling or carving (See 
photograph B). A grained effect on the top gives the 
plastic the appearance of a birch finish. Pen or pencil 
marks are easily removed with a damp cloth. Formica 
tops are available on wood tables and are similarly 
durable although somewhat higher in cost (See photo- 
graph A). 

Metal furniture has made a strong bid in the office 
furniture industry, and a variety of tables are available 
(See photograph C). Generally it will be found that 
metal office tables and desks are produced with linoleum 


1West Virginia State Department of Education. Standards for School- 
house Construction. Charleston, State Department of Education, 1945. p. 
47-48. 
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tops. While linoleum may not prove to be as durable as 
the plastic or Formica tops, repair of cuts and grooves is 
relatively simple. Of course, the usual wood top table 
(with improved finishes) on either wood or metal base 
is still available and at a unit cost that is somewhat less 
than those previously cited. Drawers or shelves immedi- 
ately below the tops are available as desired. It may 
well be found that an extra wastebasket can easily re- 
place the storage function of shelves or drawers in 
tables. Certainly it will be the rare exception when 
ink wells will be desired. ; 
Chairs. A good, straight-back chair is generally ree- 
ommended for the bookkeeping room. The chair should 
be chosen to harmonize with the tables selected although 
they need not be purchased in sets. Wood chairs are 
available in a rather wide range of price and quality. 
Another chair made with a metal frame but with a 
wood seat and back rest appears quite functional and 
may be made to match the tables with metal bases and 
wood or plastics tops. Both the wood and the combina- 
tion metal and wood chairs are available at an attractive 
unit cost. If the room is to be equipped in steel, atten- 
tion should be directed toward the selection of a steel 
chair. Such chairs may be had with plain or upholstered 


-seats and backs and with a variety of seat designs. 


The structure of the chair should be noted carefully. 
A rack for books beneath the seats may be very helpful 
in some instances and may also add rigidity to the chair. 
Yet, some of the best constructed chairs have no cross 
bracing for the legs. Attention should be especially 
directed to the straight backed chair with the swept- 
back legs (See photograph C). This construction per- 
mits the bottom of the leg to strike the baseboard and 
prevents the back of the chair from damaging the wall. 
It also virtually eliminates the practice of ‘‘tilting back’’ 
in the chair. 

Machines. Many teachers have long advocated the 
inclusion of adding machines in the bookkeeping room. 
In some instances, bookkeeping machines may also be 
desirable. Neither have been included in the rooms pic- 
tured since a large office machines room, equipped with 
many well-known adding, calculating, and posting ma- 
chines is readily accessible at all times to all classes. 
Few would doubt the advisability of having at least add- 
ing-listing machines available for the bookkeeping class. 
Regardless of the immediate plans relative to machines 
work, provision for a number of electrical outlets should 
be included in any new construction. These outlets may 
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be obtained by laying the cable in the floor or they can 
be placed in the walls on all sides of the room. Six to 
ten double outlets well distributed around the room 
should be adequate for most bookkeeping rooms. 


Lighting. Good lighting is an absolute essential in 
any bookkeeping classroom. Thirty to 50 candle power 
have been recommended as a minimum requirement. 
Present trends seem to indicate a strong preference for 
fluorescent lighting, and there are many designs and 
types of fixtures from which to choose. Professional 
advice should be secured relative to the type, number, 
and proper placement of the fixtures. Care should be 
given to avoiding dark spots within the room, and un- 
necessary shading can be eliminated. Naturally, light- 
ing can be rather seriously affected by the density of 
color of the walls, furnishings, and floor. 


Exhibit Space 


Chalkboards and Bulletin Boards. The term ‘‘chalk- 
board’’ seems to be a more descriptive term than ‘‘black- 
board’’ in current school construction. This is true be- 
cause of the variety of materials and colors that are now 
available. Among the choices of chalkboards are those 
constructed of steel and glass. The advantages of either 
type are somewhat elusive but both serve the purpose 
well. Green chalkboards are easy to view and result in 
less glare than have the old slate boards in the past. 
Certain of these chalkboards cannot be washed regu- 
larly ; therefore, recommended methods of cleaning the 
different kinds of chalkboards should be investigated 
before a final decision is reached. A maximum of chalk- 
board is desirable in the bookkeeping room. Chalkboards 
eover most of the front and one side wall in each of the 
rooms pictured. 

Bulletin boards are also available in a variety of 
colors and may be chosen to match rather closely the 
chalkboards. This lends a pleasing effect to the room 
and may be obtained at a reasonable cost. It would ap- 
pear advisable to provide not less than one complete 
section of bulletin board space in the bookkeeping room 
and additional sections should be considered. 

Walls, Ceilings, and Floors. More and more schools 
are discovering that it is not necessary to rely upon the 
usual dull schoolroom paint. A marked change can be 
accomplished, adding to the pleasure of both pupil and 
teacher, through selecting from the variety of colors 
which are now available. It is generally recommended 
that the lighter colors be used, but the various hues 
make it possible to employ almost an unlimited number 
of combinations. The location of the room is one of the 
major determinants of color. The color may also be 
somewhat dependent upon the type and color of floor 
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used and the colors selected for chalkboards and bulletin 
boards. In instances where the light or pastel colors are 
used, less contrast between the board and the wall may 
be obtained by making the front wall darker than the 
other walls. Obviously, light colors are better for re- 
flecting light but good lighting can also be obtained 
when the darker hues are used. 

Acoustically treated ceilings are no longer considered 
a luxury. In most instances, white or very light color 
should be used. Asphalt tile is perhaps one of the most 
commonly used floor covering in present-day construc- 
tion. It is recommended that a solid floor design be 
used rather than the patterned designs often pictured. 
Many good basic colors are available. The black border 
tile so often used in school construction is not necessary ; 
the regular floor tile may be taken directly to the wall. 

Teacher’s Desk and Chair. If the classroom is to also 
serve as an office for the teacher, a desk, chair, filing 
cabinet and storage space for books and supplies should 
be included. On the other hand, if the room is to be used 
by different teachers and is not to be used as an office for 
any teacher, a table of the same height as the pupils’ 
tables and with a top 30 by 60 inches will serve well. 
Surveys of classroom desks usually reveal little more 
than a collection of waste paper and related materials. 
A straight chair or one like those used by the pupils 
should suffice in most instances. 


Other Items to Consider 


Miscellaneous Items. In this day of emphasis on visual 
aids to instruction, consideration should be given to 
equipping the room with dark shades. A screen perma- 
nently installed above the front chalkboard is to be 
desired. 

Storage space for reference books and other instruc- 
tional materials may be provided. A cabinet or built-in 
storage space should be considered. Several companies 
manufacture credenzas which are approximately 29 
inches high, 60 inches long, and 18 inches deep, and 
which have either open’ or enclosed shelving below. 

Venetian blinds continue to afford advantage in the 
control of natural light. Other items to be desired would 
certainly include at least one good pencil sharpener and 
adequate wastepaper containers. 

Finally, it would seem appropriate to emphasize that 
careful study of each item to be recommended for use 
in the bookkeeping room places the teacher in the best 
position for defending and selling his ideas. In spite of 
the pressures that are often encountered, the cheapest 
purchases can easily become most expensive; but he who 
eannot justify his recommendation should expect little 
success. We cannot justify extravagance; we should 
expect and insist upon good facilities. 
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“Well-planned demonstrations may save hours of lecturing about how the bookkeeping cycle fits together.” 


Visual Demonstrations in Bookkeeping 


Here are some demonstrations which will aid the bookkeeping and accounting teacher. 


By BETTY S. MINTZ 
Gastonia High School 
Gastonia, North Carolina 


WO EFFECTIVE visual aids that can be used in the 

bookkeeping class are tackboard and chalkboard 
demonstrations, using actual business papers and real 
journal and ledger records. Business papers such. as 
charge sales slips, cash sales slips, checks, cash receipts, 
and telephone bills may be brought to class by the stu- 
dents or the business papers may be ruled and dupli- 
cated, if the teacher prefers. Journal and ledger sheets 
may be secured at office supplies stores. For these par- 
ticular demonstrations separate sheets of journal and 
ledger paper are best. 

If the demonstration is put on the tackboard, several 
small paper arrows will be needed to show how the 
steps in the demonstrations fit together. Also a few 
strips of paper with the words, ‘‘Journal,’’ ‘‘Ledger,’’ 
‘‘Business Papers,’’ and ‘‘Balance Sheet’’ are helpful 
in labeling the displays. A box of thumb tacks will be 
needed to tack the papers on the tackboard. 

If the demonstrations are put on the chalkboard, 
transparent tape is used to attach the business papers, 
and records on the chalkboard. Chalk is used to label 
the displays, and arrows are drawn with chalk to show 
how the steps in the demonstrations fit together. 

Let’s consider the tackboard demonstration first. Sup- 
pose the class is studying the recording and the posting 
of the opening entry. Begin the demonstration by put- 
ting a balance sheet on the tackboard. The balance sheet 
may be ruled or filled in on a sheet of report paper using 
the information from an exercise in the textbook. Ex- 
plain that the balance sheet is a business paper and that 
information is taken from it to make the opening entry 
in the journal. Put the strip of paper with the words, 
“‘Balance Sheet,’’ above the balance sheet. 

Next tack a sheet of journal paper, with the opening 
entry recorded, on the board. Explain that the sheet 
represents a book in which information from business 
papers is recorded. Tack on a paper arrow pointing 


from the balance sheet to the journal. Above the jour-. 


nal, put the strip of paper with the word, ‘‘Journal,”’ 
on it. 

The last step is to put ledger pages to which the open- 
ing entry was posted on the tackboard. Explain that 
these sheets represent another book. Put the strip of 
paper with the word, ‘‘Ledger,’’ above the ledger sheets; 
then tack another paper arrow pointing from the jour- 
nal to the ledger. 
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This demonstration may be used to explain new lesson 
material, and it may be used as a review. If left on the 
tackboard for several days, it would be effective in keep- 
ing the over-all picture of the relationship of the busi- 
ness paper, the journal, and the ledger before the class. 
As each step of the demonstration is put on the tack- 
board, the teacher should use his initiative as to the time 
needed for explaining the steps. Be sure the demonstra- 
tion is put up step by step before the class, for it is this 
activity on the part of the teacher that is helpful to 
the students. Therefore, if the teacher has more than 
one bookkeeping class during the day, the materials 
will have to be taken from the tackboard and put up 
before each class. After it has been put up for the last 
class, the display may be left for a day or two, or as 
long as it is an aid to the students. 

The completed demonstration will look like Exhibit 
A which follows. 

EXHIBIT A 


BALANCE SHEET JOURNAL LEDGER 


Next, let’s consider the same demonstration on the 
chalkboard. It follows the same procedure except a 
small piece of transparent tape is used to attach the 
papers on the chalkboard. The labeling is done with 
chalk, and arrows pointing from one paper to the other 
are drawn with chalk. The chalkboard may be used if 
the tackboard is not located conveniently in the class- 
room. In most cases, the teacher will not be able to leave 
the final demonstration on the chalkboard because the 
space will be needed for other classes. However, let’s 
remember again that the value of this demonstration 
lies in the step by step activity on the part of the teacher 
before the class, and the chalkboard serves this purpose 
as well as the taekboard. 

Another example of a demonstration is one that would 
include several business papers such as a balance sheet, 
a charge sales slip, a cash sales slip, a check, and other 
business papers that are to be recorded. Show the vari- 
ous business papers to the class. Explain that in most 
textbooks a business paper is represented by a written _ 
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“The value of a demonstration lies in the step by step presentation by the teacher.” 


account of a transaction. Have students read the ac- 
count of a transaction from the textbook, then tack the 
business paper that represents the transaction, on the 
tackboard. Continue tacking on business papers until a 
variety of business transactions are represented. Put a 
strip of paper with the words, ‘*‘ Business Papers’’ above 
the group of papers. 

Next show that the information from the business 
papers is recorded in the journal by pointing an arrow 
from each business paper to the journal. Put up one 
or two sheets of journal paper with the transactions 
recorded. Tack a label above the journal. 

After all the information from the business papers 
is recorded in the journal, show that the infor. ation 
is posted to the ledger by placing the sheets of ledger 
paper on the tackboard, and pointing an arrow from the 
journal to the ledger. To the right of the ledger, place 
a trial balance. Explain that the information for the 
trial balance is taken from the account balances of the 
ledger. Place an arrow from the ledger to the trial 
balance, and put the necessary labels above the papers. 

If the worksheet, the profit and loss statement, and 
the balance sheet are being studied, the teacher would 
place a worksheet to the right of the ledger instead of 
the trial balance. The next step, then, would be to 
tack a profit and loss statement and a balance sheet on 
the tackboard. Point arrows from the worksheet to the 
reports and put labels above them. 

The demonstration showing the business papers, the 
journal, the ledger, the worksheet, the profit and loss 
statement, and the balance sheet would look like Exhibit 
B when completed. : 


EXHIBIT B 


LEDGER WORKSHEET 


BUSINESS JOURNAL 


PAPERS 
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P & LSTATEMENT BALANCE SHEET 


If the combined journal and three ledgers are being 
studied, the completed demonstration on the tackboard 
would look something like Exhibit C. 

There are many possibilities in this type of visual 
aid. Students’ interest and attention are gained easily 
when they see the class lesson put into a picture. They 
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EXHIBIT C 


BUSINESS COMBINED JOURNAL LEDGER CUSTOMERS 
PAPERS 
i S 
= 


CREDITORS 


see the lessons fitting together step by step, and they 
get an over-all picture of the relationship of the business 
papers. journals, ledgers, and final reports. 

After the teacher tries a few of these demonstrations, 
he will find that they are adaptable to most any lesson. 
They do not take long; yet in those few minutes the 
students are given more help than an entire class period 
devoted to lecturing about how the bookkeeping cycle 
fits together. 


Selected Readings 
(Continued from page 14) 


Bookkeeping in small business. Stanley C. Robinson. 2:13 May 
48 

Bookkeeping in the core eurriculum. E. C. McGill. 4:31 Nov ’49 

Bookkeeping in the small business. Milton C. Olson. 3:11 May ’49 

Bookkeeping teachers—wake up! Lillian Hopkins Starkey. 2:37 
Dee ’47 

College accounting today. J. Everett Royer. 2:16 Jan 748 

Challenge of the present day world to the accounting teacher. 
Thomas B. Martin. 6:27 Feb 752 

Checking on student understanding. Bruce F. Jeffrey. 7:17 Dee 752 

Competent bookkeepers need technical skills ‘‘plus’’ (editorial). 
Fred C. Areher. 7:7 Dee 752 

Dramatization as a technique in teaching bookkeeping. Julius 
Antelman. 8:25 Nov 753 

Developing good business attitudes in bookkeeping and accounting 
classes. Donald J. D. Mulkerne. 7:11 Dee 752 

Developing skills in preparing classified financial statements. Mar- 
guerite Caldwell. 4:27 Mar ’50 

Eliminate copying in bookkeeping. Archie C. Thomas. 4:27 Dee ’49 

Equipment and classroom layout for bookkeeping room. Albert J. 
Perelli. 2:40 Dee ’47 

Five ways to improve bookkeeping instructions. Byron C. Yale. 7:31 
Feb 753 

General record-keeping. P. Myers Heiges. 6:12 Feb 752 

Good habits make good bookkeepers. Harold B. Cowan. 8:32 
May 754 

Graphing deferred charges and credits. Brother C. Leo. 6:16 Dee 
51 

Helping bookkeeping students to improve study habits. Louise 
Moses. 7:18 Dee 752 

Helping the student to develop responsibility. R. G. Hallisy. 7:16 
Dee 752 
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Throughout the fifty years of growth of 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING there has been gradual change and improvement, using solid, tested 
procedures and avoiding sensational or radica! devices. It is written by competent 


authors and checked by specialists. Its great strength as a teaching instrument lies in 


IN the small details of refinement that make it a teaching instrument that is as accurate 


and dependable as a fine watch. Before this edition, or any other edition, was released 
IMPROVEMENT 


for use, it was carefully checked for accuracy so that it will stand up under the scrutiny 
of the most critical examination from the points of view of business and teaching. ° 


Twentieth Edition 

20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING has steadily grown in popularity. 

p R O G R E S S This new twentieth edition is already adopted in all states that have made recent adoptions, 
Florida (basal). 

IN It is adopted already for basal use in several thousand schools, including the high schools of 


20th CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
By Carlson, Forkner. Prickett 
including Indiana (multiple), Kansas (multiple), Mississippi (basal), Oklahoma (multiple), 
Oregon (multiple), Idaho (cobasal), North Carolina (basal), New Mexico (multiple), and 
Los Angeles, Kansas City, Detroit, Pontiac, San Francisco, San Diego, Akron, Toledo, and 
Cincinnati. 
POPULARITY 


In many other cities it is on the approved, cobasal, or multiple list and is used in the majority 
of schools. In all states where it is adopted multiple or cobasal, it is used in the vast ma- 
jority of the schools and closely approaching 100 per cent in most of these states. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 


Cincinnati 2 Dallas 2 


How a bookkeeping project helped to improve attitude. Dorothy 
N. Binger. 7:12 Dee 752 

How can we help the student analyze transactions? Everett C. 
Silvia. 8:33 Mar 754 

How I develop thoroughness. Wilmoth C. Price. 7:21 Dee 752 

How I encourage the growth of accuracy. E. G. Knepper. 7:21 
Dee 

How I help students to locate errors. Fred H. Green. 7:20 Dee 752 

How much clerical arithmetic in elementary bookkeeping? Kenneth 
Zimmer. 8:16 Dee 753 

How to improve the skills of bookkeeping students who are defi- 
cient in arithmetic competency. F. Wayne House. 8:14 Dee 753 

Ideas for developing responsibility. Dick Mount. 7:22 Dee 752 

Improving the arithmetic fundamentals of young adults. Francis 
G. Lankford, Jr. 8:19 Dee 753 

Improving the teaching of bookkeeping. Julius Robinson. 2:33 
Dee 747 

Individualized accounting instruction. Kenneth Lean. 4:9 Dee 749 

Interest with interest. Minnie Schlichting. 6:29 Mar ’52 

Integration of bookkeeping into the high school. E. C. MeGill. 
4:29 Feb ’50 

Internship training for secretarial accounting students. Mildred 
W. Stuart. 3:12 May ’49 

Itinerant bookkeeper. Andrew J. Horn. 4:31 Oct 749 

It’s your job—you’re responsible. George P. Frakes and Wayne 
E. Johnson. 7:31 Apr 753 

Just how do banks handle loan and interest transactions? John A. 
Dettmann. 6:27 Dee ’51 ; 

Keeping the bookkeeping course up-to-date. Vernal H. Carmichael. 
2:13 Apr ’48 

Let’s change the emphasis in bookkeeping. Donald Beattie. 3:13 
Apr ’49 
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Machine arithmetic course. William Bubbers. 8:28 Dee 753 

Make your bookkeeping course more practical. John A. Dettmann. 
8:26 Jan 754 

Making hookkeeping teaching methods worth-while. M. E. Stude- 
baker. 2:16 Feb 748 

Mechanical and faulty attitudes can be eliminated in bookkeeping. 
Joe R. Peters and Galen Stutsman. 7:13 Dee 752 

Motivation, the vitamin M of bookkeeping instruction. V. E. 
Breidenbaugh. 3:10 Nov ’48 

My. students arcn’t learning. Roswell E. Fairbank. 3:12 Feb 749 

NBETest in bookkeeping. Milton C. Olson. 3:14 Mar 749 

New York state regents’ examination in bookkeeping. Hamden L. 
Forkner. 3:15 Apr ’49 

Objectives in secondary school bookkeeping courses. Ernest A. 
Zelliot. 4:27 May 750 

Occupational information for those interested in bookkeeping. 
Harold F. Cottingham. 2:16 May ’48 

Philosophy for teaching bookkeeping. Ronald L. Austin. 2:39 
Dee ’47 

Planned procedures or pointless prattle. Vernon A. Musselman. 
3:27 Dee ’48 

Projects to supplement your teaching. Dean R. Malsbary. 4:14 
Dee 749 

Punched cards present a problem.: Robert L. Jenal. 6:22 Dee 751 

Realistic bookkeeping. H. G. Enterline. 2:27 Dee 747 

Record keeping in the secondary school. Sylvan W. Law. 6:18 
Dee 751 

Record-keeping occupations. Harry Huffman. 6:7 Dee ’51 

Research findings relative to students achievement in bookkeep- 
ing and accounting. J. Virgil Herring. 8:31 Oct 753 

Revised bookkeeping syllabus. Henry Owen. 3:12 Jan. 749 
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THE PROGRAM that makes 
Bookkeeping EASY TO LEARN! 


BOOKKEEPING 
SIMPLIFIED 


FREEMAN @® HANNA @ KAHN 


A program for high schools that will set a pat- 
tern for years to come . . . a pattern of effec- 
tive teaching and sure, direct learning. Part 
of its power is the result of a combination of 
these three elements: 


e LIVELY, 
INTEGRATED PRESENTATION 


e ABUNDANT 
GRADED PROBLEMS 


e HIGH SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE AUTHORSHIP 


TEXT e WORKBOOK (2 parts) ¢ TESTS 
TWO PRACTICE SETS (optional ) 
TEACHER’S MANUAL AND KEY TEXT-FILMS 


Plan to simplify and modernize your book- 
keeping course. Adopt Bookkeeping Simpli- 
fied for use in your classes. Write your nearest 
Gregg office today. 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 36__330 W. 42nd St. Dallas 2.501 Elm St. 
Chicago 6__.111 N. Canal St. Toronto 4___.253 Spadina Rd. 
San Francisco 4__.68 Post St. London E.C. 4_95 Farringdon St. 
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Selected Readings in Bookkeeping 
(Continued from page 21) 


Sabre-tooth bookkeeping and accounting. Hazel A. Flood. 4:7 
Dec 

Selecting bookkeeping and accounting textbooks. Robert P. Bell. 
3:34 Dee ’48 

Selection of bookkeeping and accounting students. Anthony E. 
Conte. 3:35 Dee ’48 

Simplifying beginning bookkeeping and accounting. Alfred W. 
Flowers. 4:11 Dee ’49 

Simplifying the language of bookkeeping. Henry Owen. 4:29 
Apr 750 

Speeding up bookkeeping and accounting instruction in college. 
Loyce Adams. 6:27 May ’52 

Social accounting. Joseph E. Lane, Jr. 6:27 Apr ’52 

Some practical suggestions for teaching business arithmetic. Wil- 
liam Selden. 8:27 Dee ’53 

Starting the beginner in bookkeeping. Earl Clevenger. 2:9 Oct ’47 

Suggestions for improvement of handwriting in bookkeeping 
classes. Ernest A. Zelliott. 7:27 Oct ’52 

Survey accounting course for technicians. A. J. Kalbaugh. 7:33 
May ’53 

Tax computation, a new step in the bookkeeping cycle. Robert 
Ferguson. 6:27 Nov ’51 

Teaching adjusting and closing entries. Ples C. Masten. 4:20 
Dee ’49 

Teaching adjusting entries. Paul S. Mills. 2:35 Dee ’47 

Teaching bookkeeping in a rural area. Anna F. Rosner. 3:31 
Dec 748 

Teaching flexibility in account titles. London A. Sanders. 7:27 
Jan 753 

Teaching personal traits. William Polishook. 7:14 Dee ’52 

Testing in bookkeeping is a part of teaching. Fairy C. McBride. 
7:27 Nov 752 

Teaching social security taxes in bookkeeping. H. M. Sherman. 
4:12 Dee ’49 

Teaching special column journals. Forrect L. Mayer. 4:17 Dee 749 

Teaching the statement. Dorothy Nelson Binger. 6:29 Oct ’51 

The practice set can help to develop proper work habits. Clarice 
M. Robinson. 7:17 Dee 752 

The ‘‘staff conference’’ teaches self-direction. Arthur Blake. 7:15 
Dee 752 

Today’s industrial accountant. J. H. Lapperre. 6:29 Jan ’52 

Student auditing committee develops habits of accuracy and atten- 
tion to details. Hamden L. Forkner. 7:14 Dee ’52 

Student auditing committee provides opportunity for personality 
development. Ronald L. Austin. 7:15 Dee 752 

Use students’ experiences to enrich teaching of accounting. Kath- 
arine McIntyre. 7:27 Oct 752 

Using charts the first day in bookkeeping and accounting. Vernon 
V. Payne. 4:19 Jan ’50 

Using common experiences for teaching beginning bookkeeping. 
Harry Huffman. 2:8 Dec ’47 

Using resources of business to enrich teaching. Russell J. Hosler. 
3:38 Dec 748 

Using surveys to motivate bookkeeping. Cornelia Patteson. 7:32 
Mar ’53 

Using the small group process in the bookkeeping class. Lewis D. 
Boynton. 6:9 Feb 752 

Vitalizing the accounting course. James Blanford. 2:40 Dee 747 

Walls can teach bookkeeping, too. W. T. Wagoner 3:12 Dec 748 

What about arithmetic in bookkeeping? (editorial). Harry Huff- 
man. 8:6 Dec 753 

What is the relation between business arithmetic instruction and 
bookkeeping instruction? Herbert Freeman. 8:9 Dee ’53 

What we know about bookkeeping—from researeh. Joint Com- 
mittee on Coordination and Integration of Research in Business 
Education. 8:24 Apr ’54 

Why teach bookkeeping. Harry Huffman. 2:8 Dec ’47 
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UNITED SERVICES 


United Services is a continuous department of the 
BUSINESS EDUCATION (UBEA) FORUM. 
Members are urged to share their experiences with 
our readers. The most acceptable lengths for articles 
are one thousand or one thousand five hundred 
words. Manuscripts should be mailed to the editor 
or associate editor of the appropriate service. _ 
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WHAT WE KNOW ABOUT TRANSCRIPTION 
—FROM RESEARCH 


Contributed by Sub-committee of the Joint Committee on 
Coordination and Integration of Research in Business 
Education 


THE BUSY elassroom teacher does not have the time 
or the opportunity to make a comprehensive analysis of 
professional research even though he knows that much 
might be gained in improved practices by utilizing new 
findings. As a special service to the thousands of dili- 
gent classroom teachers who find themselves unable to 
keep abreast via traditional channels the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Coordination and Integration of Research in 
Business Education is presenting, through its Sub-Com- 
mittee on Dissemination of Research in Business Educa- 
tion, a series of simple, non-technical articles of useful 
and practical values and implications of the latest re- 
search. It is hoped that the classroom teacher will be 
more readily able thereby to apply new ideas and sug- 
gestions to classroom situations. 

Title: A COMPREHENSIVE ANALYSIS OF CUR- 


RENT TRANSCRIPTION PRACTICES IN 
BUSINESS FIRMS 


Doctoral 
Study by: Irol Whitmore Balsley, Lexington, Virginia 
Purpose: (a) To provide a ‘‘source book’’ of information 


regarding current transcription practices in several 
hundred firms for office managers, to assist them in 
evaluating their own practices; and 

(b) To provide a comprehensive summary of cur- 
rent transcription practices in use in several hun- 
dred business firms for teachers of office training, 
to help them in developing or revising their courses 
in transcription in order that their trainees might 
be well prepared for their initial jobs. 


SIGNIFICANT FACTS AND CONCLUSIONS THAT THE 
CLASSROOM TEACHER NEEDS TO KNOW 

Wide Variation in Practices. Cunaideritils variation 
existed among the firms (and in some instances within 
the firms) as to their transcription practices for indi- 
vidually typed outgoing letters and interoffice memoran- 
dums. The number of different practices reported by the 
332 firms for any one transcription element studied 
ranged from 2 to 179. There were 179 different forms 
used for the carbon-copy notation for outgoing letters; 
106 different forms, for the notation of more than one 
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enclosure for outgoing letters. The smallest number of 
different practices was found in the horizontal placement 
of the inside address and salutation of outgoing letters, 
and of the service notations on both outgoing letters and 
interoffice memorandums. 

The range was from 1 to 8 in the number of different 
practices followed by the firms individually with refer- 
ence to each element studied such as sizes of stationery 
and envelopes, horizontal and vertical placements, forms, 
styles, arrangements, and other factors. The number for 
the majority of the elements studied was one or two. 

For some transcription elements studied, identical 
practices were followed by a majority, if not practically 
all, of the 332 forms. For example, a most commonly used 
practice, placing the salutation flush with the left mar- 
gin, was followed by 98 per cent of the firms. For other 
elements, identical practices were followed by only a 
small percentage of the firms. Again, citing an example, 
the signer’s name placed four spaces below the body 
of the memorandum as a most commonly used prac- 
tice was followed by only 12 per cent of the firms. In 
other words, there was substantial agreement among the 
firms as to some specific practices and wide variation in 
regard to others. 

The 332 firms used many different arrangements of 
various elements such as the closing lines or opening lines 
of outgoing letters. There were 262 different arrange- 
ments for second-page headings of letters, 259 different 
variations or arrangements of printed headings of inter- 
office memorandums; and 223 different ways of combin- 
ing and arranging closing lines of outgoing letters. 

No Special Trade Practices. No significant pattern of 
practices was found for particular types of business as 
contrasted to other types of business (for instance, prac- 
tices in banking firms as contrasted to practices in metals 
manufacturing firms). 

No Significant Differences Between Types of Business. 
There were no appreciable differences between the prac- 
tices followed by the manufacturing firms and those fol- 
lowed by the non-manufacturing firms. 

HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS THAT THE CLASSROOM 
TEACHER CAN APPLY TO CLASSROOM PRACTICES 

An examination of the specific data will suggest: (a) 
specific transcription practices that should be included 
in typewriter and/or transcription courses; and (b) 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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USING THE PIPE ORGAN METHOD OF 
TYPING THE TOP ROW KEYS 


Contributed by Jean Naberhuis, East High School, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee 


THE PIPE ORGAN method of typing numbers is easy 
to teach. The students are amazed at their rapid progress 
in learning tue number keys. Atter the initial stages of 
instruction, the teacher is impressed with the accuracy 
and speed of typing the top row keys by this method. 

Several years ago while looking for a research problem, 
I read the article, ‘‘A Pipe Organ Method of Teaching 
Nunters,’’ by Ziilah K. MacDonald in the March, 1949, 
BusInEss Epucation Forum. Immediately I began to 
wonder how the pipe organ method of typing numbers 
would compare with the finger-reach method that I was 
then using. I decided to do an experimental study of the 
finger-reach and pipe organ methods of teaching the 
top row keys to determine which method was more effec- 
tive in helning the students learn the top row keys and 
more efficient in increasing the tyrewriting speed and 
maintaining a high degree of accuracy. 


Finger-Reach Method 


’ The finger-reach method of typing the top row keys 
taught the location by reaches made from the home 
position. In this rethod the nuyrber keys were struck 
as follows: the 2 key with the third finger of the left 
hand; the 3 kev with the second finger; and the 4 and 5 
keys with the first finger. The right hand controlled 6, 
7. 8,9, and 0. The finger-reach method is taucht in most 
of the tvnewriting textbooks used by first-year type- 
writing classes. 
Pipe Organ Method 

The pine organ method of typewriting the top row 
keys consists of keeping the right hand on the home posi- 
tion, while raising the entire left hand to the number 
row, covering 2, 3, 4, and 5. The little finger rested on 
the 2 key and the first finger on the 5 key. The first 
finger also struck the 6 key. The numbers 7, 8, 9, and 0 
were struck as described in the finger-reach method. The 
right hand remained on the home position, not only for 
the 17 key, but also to make the downward reaches to the 
comma, period, shift key, and space bar. 


The Experiment 
Eleven high school classes in first-year typewriting 
participated in the study. Four classes, designated as 
finger-reach classes. were taught the top row keys by 
making the reaches from the home position ; seven classes 
were taught the ton row keys by the nine organ method. 
Four typewriting teachers, including the writer, 
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agreed to follow the instructions for the presentation of 
the number keys for the two methods and to administer 
tests throughout the school year. 

The problem was to set up a basis for comparing the 
classes taught by the two different methods; to construct 
exercises and tests that contained straight number type- 
writing, straight copy typewriting, and typewriting that 
combined number and symbol strokes ; and to analyze the 
results of these tests as measured by gross speeds, letter 
errors, and number and symbol errors. 

A detailed presentation for each method was prepared 
so that the learning situations for all classes and students 
would be as nearly as possible identical. The finger-reach 
and pipe organ method classes had the entire number 
keyboard presented in Lesson I and Lesson II, which 
were given on two consecutive days during the eighth 
week of the school year. 


Presenting the Numbers 


The first step in Lesson I for the finger-reach classes 
presented the following key strokes: fr4, fr5, ju7, ju6. 
The second step used the same numbers only this time 
going directly from the home position to the top row. 
These strokes were: f4f, f5f, j7j, j6j, 191. 


_ The first step in Lesson I for the pipe organ classes 
was: 


Place your hands on the home keyboard position. Then, 
keeping the right hand still, shoot the left hand up to the 
number row. The little finger is now resting on 2, and 
the first finger on 5. Hold the “number position” and 
tap out lightly the numbers 2, 3, 4, and 5. 


Practice moving your hands up several times. You are 
going from the keyboard position to the “number posi- 
tion.” Try this several times while looking at your hands. 
Now try this motion without looking at your hands. 
(Do this until the students have established the “feel” of 
this new motion.) 


The second step in Lesson I for the pipe organ classes 
presented the following key strokes: 555, 565, 222, 333, 
444, 2345, 123456. 

The third step was similar for the two method classes. 
The students typed 1949 and September 1, 1949. Each 
class was given exercises to type based on the numbers 
presented that day.. : 

The finger-reach classes typed : 

16 95 79 59 71 95 14 11 97 41 74 75 
. 667 491 194 114 755 149 157 457 551 

The pipe organ classes typed: 

14 34 25 43 55 63 15 36 45 62 13 42 
234 345 456 165 154 143 132 363 425 

The two method classes typed the following sentences 

containing the numbers they had learned that day. 
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The finger-reach classes typed: 

The class read pages 15, 41, 67, 75, and 94. 
He made 47, 56, 91, and 95 on his tests. 

The letter was dated September 1, 1949. 
The bey ran 7 miles in 4 hours and 5 minutes. 

The pipe organ classes typed: 

The class read pages 15, 23, 45, 51, and 64. 
He made 53, 64, 92, and 95 on his tests. 
The letter was dated September 1, 1949. 

The boy ran 3 miles in 1 hour and 5 minutes. 

Lesson II, given on the second day for the finger-reach 
classes, started with a warm-up drill of the numbers 
learned the first day. The first step presented the fol- 
lowing new key strokes: de3, ki8, sw2, ;p0, 178, 189, 190. 

Lesson II for the pipe organ classes also started with a 
warm-up drill of the numbers learned the first day. The 
first step presented the following new key strokes: j7j, 
k8k, ;0; 178, 189, 190. 

Step 2 in Lesson II was similar for the two method 
classes. Each class typed a review of all the numbers on 
the keyboard. The new material covered in this step was 
the use of commas and periods with numbers. All classes 
typed the following lines: 


4.893 2,830 6,783 9,214 1,063 7,428 
1.50 1.98 3.00 4.25 5.75 6.98 8.93 


Number Tests 


The third day, classes under each method were given 
the first series of tests. The first test consisted of five 
parts. Number Test 1 contained two-digit numbers (68 
75 49 ete.), Number Test 2 contained three-digit num- 
bers (136 795 482 ete.), and Number Test 3 contained 
four-digit numbers (3718 4326 1427 ete.). Each of these 
number tests contained three lines of numbers and was 
given on a one-minute timed writing. The number sen- 
tence test had four sentences containing numbers and 
was given on a two-minute timed writing. The straight 
copy sentence test had only letter strokes and was given 
in order to get the students’ present rate of speed. 

All the tests were constructed so that they had an 
approximately equal number of identical numbers. In 
this way each hand had equal use, so that neither method 
of typing the numbers was given an advantage. Each 
test of this series was graded for each student and the 
gross speeds, letter errors, and number errors were 
found. 

In order to present the symbols found on the top row 
keys, it was again necessary to construct separate direc- 
tion sheets for the two methcd classes. The symbols were 
presented in a series of ten steps covering two class 
periods. The symbols on the left hand for the finger- 
reach classes were typed s2’”. d3#, f4$, f5%; and for 
the pape organ classes, a2”, s8#, d4$, [5%, f6—. 

The second, fourth, and fifth series of tests consisted of 
a five-minute straight copy test and a five-minute num- 
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ber paragraph test. The results of these two tests were 
compared on the k-asis of gross speeds, letter errors, and 
numter and symbol errors. : 

The third series of tests consisted of three tabulation 
tests, called on a one-minute, two-minute, and five-minute 
timed writing. Tabulation Test 1 consisted of four 
colurns of numbers; Tabulation Test 2, one column of 
words and three columns of numbers given as price 
quotations; Tabulation Test 3 was similar to a payroll 
sheet. The names of employees, their addresses, total 
hours worked, hourly rate of pay, and total pay for the 
week were given in five columns. 

The first series of tests was given immediately after 
the number presentation. The second series of tests was 
administered during the thirteenth week of school; the 
third series, the twenty-fifth week; the fourth series, the 
thirtieth week ; and the fifth series, the thirty-fifth week. 

In order to compare the classes of each teacher taught 
by the two different methods, the means and standard 
deviations were found on the aves in months for all stu- 
dents, I.Q.’s, average of high school grades. and average 
of semesters’ typing grades. After using these factors. 
for comnarison, only one teacher’s classes on the finver- 
reach and pine organ methods were considered matched. 

The technique of matched pairs was also employed. 
From the 245 students who were members of the eleven 
classes, twenty-two matched pairs were selected. These 
pairs were compared on the same factors used with the 
classes. In each ease, the two students in the matched 
pair had the same tynewriting teacher. 

For the matched classes and the twenty-two matched 
pairs the gross speeds and number of letter and number 
or symbol errors were determined for each series of tests. 


Comparison of the Classes and Students 


In evaluating the results of the above measurements, it 
was concluded that after the initial stages of instruction 
(the twenty-fifth week), the pipe organ method was 
superior to the finger-reach method. The speed by the 
pipe organ classes and students was significantly higher 
than by the finger-reach classes and students of typing 
the ton row keys both in the initial stage of instructicn 
and following. Even though the error rates were higher 
by the pipe organ method in the early stages of instruc- 
tion, there was no significant difference in error rate 
after the twenty-fifth week. 

On tabulation typing from column to column the two 
methods of typing the top row keys were almost equal 
on speed and errors on the one-minute timed writing, 
but on the five-minute timed writing the pipe organ 
method students typed considerably faster than the 
finger-reach students. There was no appreciable differ- 
ence in the total errors made by the two method groups. 


(Please turn to page 26) 
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DO YOU USE THAT BLACKBOARD IN 
TEACHING TYPEWRITING? 


Contributed by L. M. Collins, Typewriting Services, In- 
ternational Business Machines Corporation, Dallas, 
Texas 


EVERY GOOD TEACHER of typewriting is constant- 
ly looking for a better or more effective method of pre- 
senting the subject matter. A simple, yet ever-present, 
device is the blackboard for presentation of the type- 
writing drill from the very first class meeting. The 
teacher’s speed in writing and calling aloud the basic 
drill, a;sldkfjgh, or a simple sentence such as ‘‘he fed 
the deer’’ will relax the students and have them ‘‘strok- 
’ the manual machines or ‘‘tapping’’ the electrics 
with great ease from the beginning. 
Quick mastery of these repetitive drills or sentences 


is satisfying to both students and teachers. In black- 


board presentation of drills the teacher must give con- 
stant direction so that the activity will not make the 
class a ‘‘copy session.’’ The teacher’s voice and hand 
movements at the blackboard keep the students con- 
tinually striving for higher tapping or stroking power. 


Visual Aid Made Easy 


In utilizing the blackboard as a teaching aid, there are 
no projector failures, no films to break, and no mail 
delays. The blackboard presentation should be accom- 
panied by some teacher demonstration at the machine. 
However, it is often difficult for thirty or more students 
to see the machine presentation or demonstration. Care- 
ful placement of drills on the blackboard above the eye 
level “of the students will encourage rapid reaches; 
whereas, writing too low on the board quite often 
creates tension. Most blackboards should be raised for 
the comfort of the students. If the board is approxi- 
mately 414 feet from the floor and a platform is pro- 
vided for the teacher, all of the students should be able 
to see everything that is written on the board. 

It is a desirable practice for the teacher to place small 
circles on the board to represent the home-key positions 
and then place the home-key characters in their respec- 
tive positions while saying aloud and _ writing 
‘‘a;sldkfjgh.’’ Once this is done, several repetitive 
drills may follow in fifteen-second writings. It is help- 
ful to the students for the teacher to face the black- 
board and ‘‘tap’’ as he moves from one position or letter 
to the next. 

As soon as the students are stroking the home keys 
with ease, the instructor may add other keys by saying, 
‘*Let’s write a word.’’ He may make the reach to ‘‘h,”’ 
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and then say, ‘‘Now let’s reach for ‘e’,’’ at the same 
time writing ‘‘e’’ in a small circle properly placed above 
the home keys. Next the instructor may tap ‘‘he, he, 
he,’’ then, fed, fed, fed,’’ followed by ‘‘he fed, he fed, 
he fed,’’ continuing this plan until the students have 
completed the sentence, ‘‘he fed the deer.’’ This pro- 
cedure will result in a dynamic first day in typewriting, 
and the students will leave the classroom with a feeling 
of accomplishment from the start. ‘‘Writing’’ and 
‘*tapping’’ on the blackboard rapidly enables the teach- 
er to induce rapid stroking action by the students— 
avoiding those sluggish strokes that beginning typists 
are so prone to make. 

Tabulation and number writing can be introduced 
enthusiastically through the use of the blackboard, and 
letter placement can be presented without the usual ele- 
ments of ‘‘guess and miss.’’ Drawing a square approxi- 
mately four to six times the size of a sheet of typewrit- 
ing paper facilitates the demonstration of spacing, 
placement, and so forth. This procedure gives the teach- 
er an opportunity to project new work, ideas, and re- 
views for the entire class to see easily and readily. 

Basic previews of words, phrases, and sentences 
copied from the board serve to stimulate greater ease 
in using the typewriter. For example, the instructor 
may place a two-letter word on the board, such as, ‘‘is,’’ 
and instruct the students to type that word until another 
word is added to the board. Time is allowed for the stu- 
dents to type each word from three to six times. Some 
of the most common two-letter words to include in this 
drill are is, if, it, as, so, at, and to. 

As the teacher develops the blackboard habit, he will 
discover many effective devices to lead his students into 
greater achievements in speed with control. 


Typewriting 
(Continued from page 25) 


In paragraphs that required number and symbol 
strokes, the pipe organ method students were consider- 
ably faster than the finger-reach students. The pipe 
organ method students made slightly fewer errors, but 
the difference in errors made by the two methods was 
not considered significant. 

Based on this experiment, the writer recommends the 
pipe organ method of teaching the top row keys. The 
students will find that after they have learned the feel 
of this new position on the keys, they can type the num- 
bers and symbols with increasing speed and accuracy. 
The pipe organ method will produce better typing results 
than the finger-reach method. 
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USING GOOD JUDGMENT A GOAL OF 
CONSUMER EDUCATION 


Contributed by Milton F. Olson, University of Southern 

California, Los Angeles, California 
WHAT are the results of a good course in consumer 
education? When a certain individual purchases an 
article which he uses only once in a great while, and 
which he really did not need, what better evaluation of 
this individual could have been said than, ‘‘He used 
poor judgment.’’ On the other hand when one con- 
siders, for example, several means of transportation to 
make a certain trip and carefully chooses the one that 
best fits his budget and his situation, it is said, ‘‘He 
certainly used good judgment.”’ 

The general aims and objectives of consumer educa- 
tion are to help make the student a better individual to 
himself and to society. To be more specific, the objec- 
tives are to teach the students how to make the most 
efficient use of business goods and services; to teach stu- 
dents efficient methods and practices, including certain 
common knowledges and skills, that will enable them to 
act wisely and judiciously as consumers. This might be 
classified as good general education and specific or 
specialized education. Regardless of the aims, objec- 
tives, interpretations, and the methods and materials 
used, the success of any undertaking must be measured 
in the product it produces. 

The apparent need for the ability to use good judg- 
ment is unlimited. Students constantly come in contact 
with problems and situations where they must find a 
solution and make a decision, and many times quickly. 
The old theory of learning that believes that the mind 
is like a great vat to be filled with facts, figures, and 
principles through rote drill, does not provide much ex- 
perience for an individual to use in the making of a 
decision in an entirely new situation. Teach them not 
the solution of a problem in itself, but rather how to 
arrive at a solution. 


Elements of Good Judgment 


Before a choice is made, several factors must be con- 
sidered. Are the needs and desires real or temporary? 
Will the correct choice satisfy the need and the desire? 
Is there sufficient knowledge present to make a good 
choice or would it be of value to acquire more knowl- 
edge? What are the experiences of others in a similar 
situation and were they good or bad? 

What is good judgment? Probably the most logical 
definition would be the power of arriving at a sound, 
reliable, wise decision; the result of intelligent judging, 
based on opinions, knowledge and previous experiences, 
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of the individual or of others. This involves keeping up 
to date about qualities and values, conscientious evalua- 
tion of present practices and proposed changes, and ap- 
preciation of the principles which are accepted as bene- 
ficial to the individual and to society as a whole. 


Developing Good Judgment 

Ways to develop good judgment are to provide as 
many experiences as possible for the students to analyze 
and to evaluate. Let the students analyze decisions of 
others. Ask them to bring to class examples of judg- 
ment both good and bad as made by others. Discuss the 
elements that brought about the good or bad judgment. 
Find out. the reasons why or what influenced the judg- 
ment. For example, a senior trip or outing taken the 
previous year should provide many judgments for con- 
sideration by the juniors. Discuss the judgments neces- 
sary in our every day life; about what we eat, what we 
wear, what we buy, both in goods and services. Make a 
list of some of the decisions of the students in the last 
few weeks or months. Compare those that were good 
with those that were not so good. Discuss decisions and 
judgments that are anticipated in the near future. For 
instance, what clothes to get for the junior-senior prom? 

A check list might include questions such as: 
Was the judgment sound? 
Was the judgment reliable? 
Was the judgment wise? 
Was the judgment based on opinions? 
Was the judgment’ based on knowledge? 
Was the knowledge sufficient? 
Was the judgment based on previous experience? 
(a) of the individual? (b) of others? 
Was the judgment made under good influence? 
hes om party (or parties) capable of making judg- 
men 
When students have been introduced to and have 


studied the many factors that are a part of the making 
of a decision, they will be more capable of making the 
right decision or of using good judgment. When they 
are in doubt as to what decision they should make, they 
will have available many of the ‘‘tools’’ that will aid 
them in separating the good from the bad, the true from 
the untrue, and to analyze the result of their decision. 

Judgment is around us every day and everywhere. 
We must make decisions; we must make choices. We 
even pass judgment on the activities of others around 
us, whether it be consciously or unconsciously. The 
teacher must display and demonstrate good judgment. 
The students learn from observation and example; and 
if the students have learned to analyze, practice, and 
observe good judgment, as we examine the judgment 
made by them, we will determine if we have or have not 
taught the course successfully. 


por 
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A UNIT ON ADVERTISING 


Contribu'ed by A. N. Harrison, North Texas State Col- 
lege, Denton, Texas 


A GOOD APPROACH for beginning the study of ad- 
vertising is to hae the pupils examine a collection of 
advertisements. The class should rate the advertise- 
ments as good, fair, or poor, without any comment 
from their classmates or the teacher. The samples might 
include a variety of copy—perfume, mouthwash, the 
weekly sales throwaway of the local grocery store, an 
informatvie label, a singing commercial, a reducing 
method, a government savings plan, and so on. Ten or 
twelve ads will be a sufficient number, and they may be 
arranged on a chart or passed around singly. Each ad- 
vertisement should be given a number. The pupils should 
list these numbers on their reports with their opinions 
of G, F, and P placed after the numbers as they have 


rated the advertisements. The personal opinion of each 


pupil should be considered a pretest. 
Developing the Objective 


The teacher now develops the first objective—under- 
standing of the nature of the business enterprise, which 
in this unit is a definition of advertising, why we have 
advertising, kinds, and extent. The first assignment may 
be an investigation to find many kinds of advertisements 
and to prove that advertising is universal. 

All the objectives in this unit plan cannot be empha- 
sized to an equal degree. In one of the various units 
presented for consideration, the teacher may be particu- 
larly concerned with improving personal skills or tools, 
while in another unit understanding the consumer’s 
position may be more vital. Although all consumers use 
advertising every day, only a few use the technical 
knowledee as a means of livelihood; therefore, it is wise 
to emphasize the consumer goal in teaching the adver- 
tising unit. 

There is a real need for teacher direction, but of first 
importance is ‘“‘learning by doing’’ on the part of the 
pupils. Reading the suggested references, writing down 
notes from consumer magazines and pamphlets, speaking 
about impressions ads make on consumers, seeing the 
charts on advertising cost statistics, listening carefully 
to a classmate’s individual project, thinking how adver- 
tisements may be more informative, collecting cartoons 
or want ads, and investigating the advertising policy of 
the local newspaper are all meaningful activities. 

Some pupils in the class are artists and can draw the 
posters needed to clinch facts on advertising; others 
speak well and can argue for or against the quiz shows 
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with their generous prizes; others do very little, but sit 
quietly by while their more aggressive and self-confident 
classmates do the work. All pupils ought to participate 
in an activity in each unit. 


Analyzing Advertising 


In the advertising unit, analyzing advertising matter 
may ke a required project. Analyzing advertisements 
may be in the form of a notebook or a looseleaf folder in 
which each pupil keeps a record of the product or service 
in which he is interested. Individual work can be fos- 
tered by a variety of choices. The notes should contain 
the following divisions: 

1. Illustrations. In this division, the advertisements 
are analyzed for facts and puffs (exaggerations) and 
given a final rating. The notebook should contain an ad- 
vertisement from a magazine, newspaper, package, radio 
program, television, and a novelty. Each of the adver- 
tisements should be analyzed for the following: (a) 
Facts such as cost, content, size, grade, quality, and so 
on. Indicate a fact by underscoring or encircling it in 
blue ink or crayon on the ad. (b) Puffs, such terms as 
‘‘invigorating,’’ ‘‘enjoyable, ‘‘delicious,’’ and others, or 
pictures and designs attracting attention. Indicate the 
puff by marking it in red to show the danger in these 
exaggerated statements. (c) Rating of each advertise- 
ment. The rating should be an estimate of the proportion 
of a and b. For example: 80 per cent puff, and 20 per 
cent fact. 

2. Readings. Written notes about the product adver- 
tised may ke made from (a) Facts You Should Know 
booklets of the Better Business Bureau, (b) Consumer 
Research Bulletins, (c) Consumer Union Reports, (d) 
Consumers Guide, (e) Hygeia, (f) Better Buymanship 
pamphlets, (g) and many textbooks and references. 

3. Report. As a conclusion to the project, each pupil 
will write about his findings and beliefs. He may answer 
these questions: Did your advertisement give you more 
or less information about the product than did your 
readings? (For example: compare a cosmetic advertise- 
ment with Facts You Should Know About Cosmetics.) 
If less, why? Do vou believe the consumer should be told 
more facts? How will consumers use advertisements with 
facts? Have you a different viewpoint about advertise- 
ments than you had previously? What will be your atti- 
tude toward advertising in the future? 

This project helps even the dull pupil learn how to use 
advertising as a service of our business system. All 
pupils will be less susceptible to the exaggerated claims 
of advertising after making a study of this unit. 
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THE GROSS SPEED—PER CENT OF ERROR 
METHOD OF SCORING TIMED WRITINGS 


Contributed by Russell J. Hosler, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


IN COOPERATION with a large number of teachers of 
typewriting, the writer developed the ‘*Gross Speed— 
Per Cent of Error Method’’ as reported in 19491. Since 
that first report, several revisions in the plan have been 
made. The purpose of this article is to report those 
changes. 

There are two distinct advantages to the method: (1) 
The teacher and the pupil can analyze speed or strok- 
ing rate, purely as a factor in itself with no arbitrary 
deductions, and (2) accuracy is determined in relation 
to speed. The pupil who types 400 words in a given time 
and makes eight errors is, in the judgment of the writer, 
as accurate as one who makes only four errors while typ- 
ing 200 words. Accuracy is a relative factor; that is, the 
more opportunity one has to make an error, the higher 
the allowance should be for errors. If a person types ten 
pages of material, surely more errors should be expected 
than from the person who types only five pages. The Per 
Cent of Error Method of evaluating timed writings pro- 
vides for this allowance. 


Procedure for Determining Per Cent of Error 
The Per Cent of Error Method can be used with any 
length of timed writings. The writer uses the method 
normally with five-minute writings. The method is just 
as adaptable with ten-minute writings for those teachers 
who use that leneth of timing in their classes, 


1Hosler, Russell J. The Journal of Business Education, December, 1949. 
p. 19. 
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The per cent of error is determined by dividing the 
total number of errors by the number of total gross 
words. If the pupil writes, for example, a total of 200 
words in a given timed writing and makes eight errors, 
he would have 4 per cent error. If, on the other hand, 
the pupil made four errors while typing 200 words, he 
would have 2 per cent error. 


Chart to Determine Per Cent of Error 


To facilitate the determining of the per cent of error, 
a chart? was developed, making it easy for the pupil to 
determine the per cent of error. The chart provides for 
gross words of from 100 to 400 and errors from 1 to 15. 
If a pupil types 240 words and makes 7 errors, he would 
follow down the chart to the number ‘‘240’’—given in 
the first column—and across the page to ‘‘7’’, where the 
per cent ‘‘2.9’’ would be given. Thus, this particular 
paper would have a gross speed (if it were a five-minute 
writing) of 28 words a minute and 2.9 per cent of error. 


- Point System to Combine Speed and Accuracy into 

One Score First Year Typewriting 

Since the first report, made in 1949, a point system 
has been developed whereby the elements of speed and 
accuracy may be combined into one score for grading 


- purposes. The chart, as shown, presents the points that 


should be given and specified speeds and per cents of 
error for each of four quarters in the year. As a result 
of much experimenting with first-year typewriting 
pupils, the scales have been adjusted to meet desirable 
objectives for each quarter of the school year. For the 
first quarter, a gross speed of 40 words a minute would 
give the pupil 10 points, and a per cent of error of 2.0 
or less would give 10 points for accuracy. To receive 10 


2Hosler. Russell J.. op. cit. p. 20. 


CHART FOR COMBINING SPEED AND PER CENT OF ERROR INTO ONE SCORE 


First Quarter Second Quarter Points Third Quarter Fourth Quarter 
Gross Per Cent Gross Per Cent Gross Per Cent Gross Per Cent 
Speed Error Speed Error Speed Error Speed Error 

40 2.0 45 1.0 10 50 8 55 8 
39 — 38 2.1 — 2.6 44 — 43 11 — 15 9 49 — 48 9 — 14 54 — 52 9 — 1.2 
37 — 36 2.7 — 3.3 42 — 41 1.6 — 2.0 8 47 — 46 15 — 1.7 51 — 50 13 — 15 

35 3.4 — 4.0 40 2.1 — 3.5 t 45 18 — 2.0 | 49 — 48 16 — 17 
34 — 31 4.1 — 5.0 39 — 37 2.6 — 3.3 6 44 — 42 2.1 — 2.9 47 — 45 18 — 2.0 
30 — 28 5.1 — 6.0 36 — 34 3.4 — 4.1 5 41 — 38 3.0 — 3.4 44 — 43 2.1 — 2.3 
27 — 25 6.1 — 7.0 33 — 30 4.2 — 5.0 4 37 — 35 3.5 — 4.0 42 — 40 24 — 25 
24 — 23 71 — 8.0 29 — 28 5.1 — 6.0 3 34 — 32 4.1 — 49 39 — 38 2.6 — 2.9 
22 — 20 8.1 — 9.0 27 — 25 6.1 — 7.0 2 31 — 30 5.0 — 5.9 37 — 35 3.0 — 3.5 
19 — 18 91 — 9.9 24 — 23 7.1 — 8.0 3 29 — 28 6.0 — 7.0 34 — 33 3.6 — 4.0 
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points for speed in the fourth quarter, for example, the 
pupil would need to type 55 words a minute; to secure 
10 points for accuracy in the fourth quarter, a per cent 
of error of .8 would need to be obtained. 

While the scales for each of the four quarters are 
shown here in one chart, in the interest of conserving 
space, the information for each quarter would be a chart 
in itself, The writer follows the practice of placing the 
chart for any one quarter on the backboard so that the 
pupils may easily determine the points for their writ- 
ings. 

Instructions for Using the Chart. The pupil is given 
points on the number of words he types a minute 
and the per cent of error made. For example, a pupil at 
the end of the first quarter who types 38 words a minute 
with a 4.0 per cent of error would receive 9 points for 
speed and 7 points for accuracy. The combined score 
would be 16 points. 

During the first and second quarters, the total score 
is attained by combining the points for accuracy and the 
points for speed. In the event the pupil secures ‘‘0’’ 
points in either speed or accuracy, he would be given 
the points attained in the other element. During the 
third and fourth quarters, however, the pupil must 
secure a minimum of one point in accuracy in order to 
use his speed points or one point or more in speed to be 
able to count his accuracy score. If the pupil secured, 


for example, 10 points in speed and ‘‘0”’ points in accu- . 


racy, during the third and fourth quarters, his total 
score would be ‘‘0’’. 


Premium Points 


In order to motivate the better pupils in the class to 
type above the speed necessary for 10 points in any one 
quarter, a system of premium points has been devised. 
While only a small per cent of the pupils in a normal 
class of typewriting would be able to earn premium 
points, it is important that these few pupils have a scor- 
ing device that will motivate them to maximum effort. 

Premium points are given as follows: 

One point for each three words a minute typed above the 
minimum speed given for 10 points for any particular 
quarter (40 GWAM for first quarter, 45 GWAM for 
second quarter, 50 GWAM for third quarter, and 55 
GWAM for fourth quarter) when the per cent of error 
seore on the writing is 10 points. 

One point for each four words a minute typed above the 
minimum speed for 10 points when the per cent of error 
score on the writing is 9, 8, or 7 points. 

One point for each five words a minute typed above the 
minimum speed for 10 points when the per cent of error 
score is 6, 5, or 4 points. 

No premium points are given if the per cent of error 
score is three points or less. 

In order to assist the teacher in transferring the num- 
ber of points into a letter grade, the following suggested 
grading scale has been developed. Many teachers will 
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find this scale unsuitable for their classes and will need 
to adjust the points up or down as the situation merits. 
This particular scale was developed as a result of experi- 
menting with a large number of beginning typewriting 
pupils in Wisconsin. Letter grades are not given for 
each timed writing, but are given at the end of a quarter 
on the basis of a number of timed writings—five or 
more. 

Suggested grading scales: 18 or more points A 

17 - 13 points B 

12 - 7 points C 

6- 1 points D 


Record Card 


The following form is used to keep the record of timed 
writings for each pupil. The form is duplicated on an 
8 x 5 inch ecard. By using individual cards for each 
pupil, it is easy for the teacher and pupil to observe 
progress made, Each pupil is given a number, according 
to the alphabetical listing of the members of the class. 
This system makes it easy to arrange the cards alpha- 
betically, since it is much easier to arrange the cards by 
number than it is to arrange them by the last name of 
the pupil. The pupils are also asked to use their assigned 
number on all timed writings. The timed writings can 
then be sorted easily by number to correspond to the 
alphabetical arrangement of the cards. This system takes 
a minimum of the teacher’s time in recording the scores 
of the papers on the cards. 


RECORD—TIMED WRITINGS 


Number Gross Number Number 
of Words a of Per Cent of 
Date Minutes Minute Errors Error Points 


The Place of Timed Writings in the Total Criteria 
for Evaluating Typewriting Students 

Five-minute timed writings are first used by the 
writer beginning the eighth week of the first semester. 
Their use is continued through the school year. Timed 
writings not only serve to measure the skill of the pupil, 
but they also are an important instrument in the devel- 
opment of typewriting skill. 

While timed writings are important in measuring the 
ability of pupils, they should not be used as a final 
measuring stick to determine vocational competency in 
typewriting. In determining final achievement in type- 
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writing, the ability of the pupil to apply the skill to 
production problems comparable to those found in the 
office should be used. The importance or the weighting 
of timed writings to measure typewriting skill should 
decrease as a pupil advances in his typewriting pro- 
gram. As a rough gauge, the following weighting of 
timed writings in determining the final achievement in 
each case of four semesters in typewriting is suggested : 
First semester, 75 per cent of the grade should be taken 
from the timed-writing scores; second semester, 50 per 
cent; and third and fourth semesters, 25 per cent. 


Shorthand 
(Continued from page 23) 


which practices should perhaps receive the greatest 
emphasis in those courses. 

Practices to Include: For instance, students should be 
taught that business firms may use a fixed, a semifixed, 
or a floating date line on outgoing letters. In this study, 
54 per cent of the 332 firms used a floating date line; 45 
per cent a fixed date line; and .6 per cent, a semifixed. 
Since so many firms apparently use the floating date line 
and since more practice is necessary to develop skill in 
handling that type of date line, perhaps emphasis should 
be placed on the floating date line, that is, more opportu- 
nities should be provided for the students to follow tha‘ 
particular practice in typing letters than to follow som. 
other practice. 

Practices to Emphasize: A study of the practices fol- 
lowed by the 332 firms may help the teacher decide which 
practices to include in problem work, which to discuss in 
class, which to illustrate in bulletin board displays, and 
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which to have students include in their personal refer- 
ence or handbooks, scrapbooks, and the like. 

For example, students should be given problems that 
require the use of sizes of stationery other than 81% x 11 
inches since the study showed 48 different sizes in use by 
the 332 firms. Practice could be provided on some of the 
most commonly used sizes, such as 744 x 10%, 81% x 51, 
and 814 x 71,4 inch letterheads. Other sizes of stationery 
could be displayed on the bulletin board and/or dis- 
cussed in class. 


How the Study Was Developed 


Research Techniques Used. The device used for obtain- 
ing the major part of the data was an especially prepared 
instrument having some of the characteristics of both a 
qusetionnaire and a check list. Some miscellaneous data 
were obtained from correspondence manuals used by 
the firms. 

Sources of Data. The data for the study were obtained 
from 332 business firms. Twenty-nine states and Wash- 
ington, D. C., were represented by the firms. Of the 332 
firms, 111 were engaged in non-manufacturing activity ; 
and 221, in manufacturing. 


How the Classroom Teacher Can Obtain the Study 

Original. The study may be obtained by applying to 
the Library, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
The study represents the Ed.D. thesis of Irol Whitmore 
Balsley completed in 1952. The full title of the study is 
‘*A Comprehensive Analysis of Current Transcription 
Practices in Business Firms.”’ 

Monograph. Current Transcription Practices in Busi- 


ness Firms, Monograph 86, 1954, South-Western Publish- 


ing Co., covers part of the study. 


good news for 


Pitman Master Sets 


Now you-can duplicate on your own duplicators work materials 
for complete classes with these new Pitman Master Sets. Up to 
18,000 letterheads can be duplicated for as little as $3.25! Each 
set is assembled in an envelope with tissues separating the 


*Business Letterheads 


Here are masters for 60 different letterheads—all of actual 
businesses. Each master will produce 300 letterheads (18,000 
in all)—more than a full year’s supply. Students will enjoy 
typing on real letterheads and seeing how balanced their work 
appears on paper. What’s more, you won’t have to change the 
paper they’re now using, for a Pitman Master Set will duplicate 
on any ordinary typing paper. 


masters. If you use a master to duplicate only a few copies, you 
may file it indefinitely for future use. Instructions, telling how 
to duplicate the set, are included. 


*Clerical Payroll Project 


Prepared by Dr. Louis C. Nanassy of Paterson State Teachers 
College, this master set contains masters for a complete payroll 
project with instruction sheets, time cards, payroll forms, tax 
tables, earning records, checks, and analysis forms. In this 
project, based on actual data, students compute the wages of 18 
employees each week for four weeks. The masters will produce 
enough projcts for 60 to 80 students. 


Please send cash with order unless you have an account 


PITMAN Publishing Corporation 2 West 45th Street 


New York 36 
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Test I—First Semester 
Part I. Timed Writing 
Part II. Centering Problem 
Part III. Report Writing 
Part IV. Business Letier Writing 


Test II—Second Semester 
Part I. Timed Writing 
Part II. Business Letter 
Part III. Tabulation Problem 
Part IV. Minutes of Meeting 


Test I1I—Third Semester 
Part I. Timed Writing 
Part II. Rough Draft Problem 
Part III. Centering Problem 
Part IV. Business Letter 


Test IV—Fourth Semester 
Part I. Timed Writing 
Part II. Data Sheet 


VOLUME xIII 


Successful teachers of typewriting approve a testing 
program which reflects the requirements of the 
business office... . 


Students Typewriting Tests are made to order! 


Students Typewriting Tests measure standards of attain- 
ment which place emphasis on marketable productivity 
rather than certain accomplishments of speed goals. These 
tests incorporate the expressed preferences of typewriting 
teachers and businessmen. 


Students Typewriting Tests may be used for diagnostic 
purposes after they have been used to measure the results 
of teaching in terms of productive ability. Material is in- 
cluded for both straight-copy tests and production tests. 
These tests have been administered to thousands of students 
throughout the United States. 


Students Typewriting Tests provide for motivation in the 
classroom through a controlled plan of awards. Both award 
pins and certificates are available. 


Students Typewriting Tests are the result of experimen- 
tation and revision by specialists in business education. 
Early volumes were planned and revised by the late F. G. 
Nichols. Revision of Volume X was prepared by Thelma 
Potter Boynton and a special committee appointed by the 
National Council for Business Education. The current re- 
visions were prepared by Theta Chapter (Indiana Univer- 
sity) of Delta Pi Epsilon, and were directed by Elvin S. 
Eyster, Indiana University, Bloomington; Irol Whitmore 
Balsley, University of Utah, Salt Lake City; and Howard 
Lundquest, Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg. It is 
the policy of the sponsor of these tests to conduct a continu- 
ous program of research and make revisions as deemed 
advisable. 


Part III Application Letter 
Part IV. Tabulation Problem 


Tests are designed for use with any typewriting 


A manual for teachers which in- 
cludes complete ins‘ructions for 


administering, interpreting, and 
PRICE LIST scoring the tests is included with 
1 package (10 tests and manual)...... $1.00 each order. 


2 packages (20 tests and manual).... 1.60 
8 packages (30 tests and manual).... 2.10 
& packages (40 tests and manual).... 2.60 
5 packages (50 tests and manual).... 3.00 
6 packages (60 tests and manual).... 3.45 
7 packages (70 tests and manual).... 3.85 
8 packages (80 tests and manual).... 4.20 
9 packages or more @ 50 cents a package 


Write for special quotation on quantity 
of 500. 


TUDENTS TYPEWRITING TEST 


A non-profit service of United Business Education Association 


Specimen set (1 copy of each test and 
manual )—$1.00. 


To: United Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


; Please enter my order for Students Typewriting Tests as follows. I enclose $ in payment. 


Students Typewriting Tests are packaged and sold only in multiples of 10 copies of same test. 
aia «ee packages of Test I Because the tests are sold on a low-cost basis we must require remittance with order or official Board 
' of Educatien or school order forms. 


packages of Test II 

phokackbohinounilenhy packages of Test III 

packages of Test IV School or Or 
.. Specimen sets Add 


Name and Title 


City & State 
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UBEA 


THE ASSOCIATIONS UNITED FOR BETTER BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Yin UBER 


Publication Program of the United Business Education Association, 
UBEA Divisions, and the Unified Regional Associations 


A publication program aimed at im- 
proving the quality of business education 
must be designed to cover the various spe- 
cialized areas—subject areas as well as 
administration, research, teacher educa- 
tion, professional growth, and many oth- 
ers. With this in mind, the UBEA pub- 
lications have been designed so as to con- 
tribute significantly to the promotion of 
better business education through a va- 
riety of devices and media. Among these 
are monthly and quarterly periodicals, 
monographs and bulletins, handbooks, and 
special releases. In addition, UBEA con- 
tributes columns and feature articles to 
publications of the National Education 
Association and other groups with which 
it has close working relationships. 

The thirteen services listed on this page 
together with the professional news re- 
ports and announcements of the affiliated 
organizations provide a well-rounded pub- 
lications service to members. The produc- 
tion cost of this service is borne largely 
by the Association members themselves. 

Perhaps the most significant and cer- 
tainly the most costly of the UBEA pub- 
lications is the Forum. After eight years 
of production, the Forum is recognized as 
a leading magazine for business teachers 
—not only by business educators but also 


MAJOR AREAS 


The major areas given particular 
emphasis through the UBEA publi-- 
cations are: 
1. Services for Classroom Teachers 
of Typewriting 

2. Services for Classroom Teachers 
of Shorthand and Transcrip- 
tion ‘ 

3. Services for Classroom Teachers 

of Bookkeeping and Accounting 

4. Teaching Aids 

5. Services for Classroom Teachers 
of General Clerical Subjects 
and Office Machines 

6. Services for Classroom Teachers 
of Basic Business 

7. Services for Classroom Teachers 
of the Distributive Occupations 

8. Office Standards and Cooperation 
with Business 

9. Business Teacher Education 

10. International Business Education 

11. Research in Business Education 

12. Administration in Business Edu- 
cation 

13. Education for Future Business 
Leaders 
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by general educators as well. The Forum 
is designed especially for the classroom 
teacher. The companion magazine, THE 
NATIONAL BusINEss EpuCATION QUARTER- 
Ly, is concerned more specifically with 
those phases of business education which 
contribute to the total program, such as, 
research, administration, teacher educa- 
tion, and the like. THE QUARTERLY is the 
official publication of the UBEA Divi- 
sions. Special bulletins are issued by the 
various units within the framework of the 
UBEA publications program. For ex- 
ample, Buttetin No. 58, “Selection and 
Recruitment of Business Teachers,” is a 
supplementary publication of the Nation- 
al Association of Business Teacher-Train- 
ing Institutions. The UBEA student pub- 
lication for young adults preparing for 
careers in business is the FBLA Forum. 


Special Areas 


Special areas are designated by the Na- 
tional Council for Business Education for 
study and reporting to the profession 
through special bulletins or publications. 
For example, a continuing project on 
business education curriculum develop- 
ment was inaugurated seven years ago 
through joint sponsorship by the United 
Business Edueation Association and the 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals. This project provided for con- 
ducting a continuous study and for issu- 
ing special reports as the time appeared 
appropriate. The first of these reports, 
“The Business Education Program in the 
Secondary School,” was made in 1949 and 
issued jointly by the two associations as 
the November issue of the BULLETIN OF 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECOND- 
ARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, and the Decem- 
ber issue of THE NATIONAL BUSINESS 
EpvucatTion QvuarterRty. Almost 40,000 
copies of this publication have, been 
printed and the demand continues at an 
encouraging rate. The next joint report 
of these two associations on the subject of 
curriculum development in business edu- 
cation is scheduled for the school year, 
1955-56. 

Similar projects, both jointly with other 
associations and agencies, and by the 
UBEA alone, are a part of the continuing 
publication service program of UBEA 
and its affiliated and unified associations. 
The National Council has authorized co- 


‘ing Tests” service project. 


operation with the NEA JourNat in pub- 
lishing regular service columns and fea- 
ture articles. Headquarters office provides 
the NEA Division of Press and Radio 
with releases concerning conventions of 
the divisions, regions, and FBLA. Re- 
ports of UBEA activities are published 
annually in the “Proceedings of the Na- 
tional Education Association.” 

In cooperation with the Division of Re- 
search and other units of the NEA, the 
UBEA staff supplies data and assists edi- 
torially with items pertaining to business 
education. A Joint Committee of the 
UBEA and National Office Management 
Association has administered the “Na- 
tional Business Entrance Tests” project. 
for the past eight years. This portion of 
the publications program is self-support- 
ing and the profits from the sale of tests 
return to improvement of future tests and 
services. 

In cooperation with business education 
organizations, the National Council has 
provided space in the Forum and reprints 
at cost for the following publications: 


e SouTHERN News EXcHANGE, publica- 
tion of the Southern Business Eduea- 
tion Association 

News EXCHANGE, 
publication of the Mountain-Plains 
Business Edueation Association 

WESTERN NEWS EXCHANGE, publica- 
tion of the Western Business Educa- 
tion Association. 


Interpretations of Research in Business 
Education, a series of releases of the 
Joint Committee on Coordination and In- 
tegration of Research in Business Eduea- 
tion, are also published in the Forum. 

The most recent cooperative publica- 
tions project is the acceptance of the Del- 
ta Pi Epsilon proposal to share in the 
publication of the Fall Issue of THE Na- 
TIONAL BusINESS EpuUCATION QUARTERLY 
in which one hundred research abstracts 
are made available to the members of 
DPE and to the members of UBEA who 
subseribe to the comprehensive service. 

With the merger of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Business Education and the Na- 
tional Council for Business Education, 
UBEA inherited the “Students Typewrit- 
There tests 
are now in process of revision for Vol- 
ume XIV. 

Other publications of UBEA inelude 
the handbooks, leaflets, and project books 
of the Future Business Leaders of Amer- 
ica. 
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IN ACTION 
FORUM EDITORS 


General Clerical Distributive Occupations Bookkeeping Bookkeeping 
MARY CONNELLY JOHN A. BEAUMONT WILLIAM SELDEN HARRY 
Boston University Illinois State Department of Education Pennsylvania Department of Education Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


Typewriting Office Standards Shorthand Basic Business 
JOHN L. ROWE VERN FRISCH DOROTHY VEON GLADYS BAHR 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College New Rochelle (N. Y.) High School The Pennsylvania State University Stephens College 


Teaching Aids Bookkeeping and Standards Teaching Aids Distributive Occupations 
MARY BELL FRED C. ARCHER LEWIS R. TOLL WILLARD M. THOMPSON 
San Francisco State College Minnesota State Teachers College Illinois State Normal University Sacramento State College 
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Shorthand 


MINA JOHNSON 
Ball State Teachers College 


Organizational Structure 


UBEA publications are edited by proin- 
inent business educators who serve the 
Associations United without stipends. 
(See photographs) The editors solicit ar- 
ticles, review unsolicited manuscripts, sub- 
mit copy to the executive editor, and read 
galley proof. The editors are selected and 
guided in their work by a UBEA Publi- 
cations Committee. Recommendations of 
the publications committee are made to 
the UBEA Executive Board for consider- 
ation and approval or rejection. 

Problems involving controversial manu- 
seripts and the like are referred to the 
publications committee for action. From 
time to time, the UBEA National Council 
calls on the publications committee for 
assistance in making surveys, planning 
and developing special projects, and the 
like. At its semi-annual meeting, the Na- 
tional Council reviews the entire publica- 
tions program looking forward to change 
of emphasis as the condition may require 
for the best interests of business educa- 
tion. 


Production and Circulation 


Production work on UBEA publica- 
tions is the responsibility of the national 
office and is carried on under the super- 
vision of the executive director of UBEA. 
Two persons are employed at the national 
office to prepare manuscripts for the 
printer; design layout and make dum- 
mies; check galley proof; forward copies 
to the appropriate editors, associate edi- 
tors, and advertisers; revise page proofs; 
earry on correspondence concerning news 
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Basic Business 


HOWARD M. MORTON 
Louisiana State University 


stories; maintain contact with the print- 
ers; communicate with the advertisers; 
and perform the various other associated 
duties necessary in an extended publica- 
tions program. Additional editorial and 
production service is provided by the 
NEA Division of Publications. 


During the last part of September, for 
example, the following publications were 
in process at headquarters office: 

Forum, October issue—Revising pages 

SouTHERN News EXxcHancE, Fall issue— 
Revising pages 

Forum, November issue—Reading galley, 
preparing dummy, and writing fillers 

NEws ExcHanGE— 
Reading galley, preparing dummy, and 
writing fillers 

Forum, December issue—Marking manu- 
seripts for printer, preparing layout, 
soliciting and writing news items 

Nasrtt BuLLETIN—Putting to bed: final 
okay of corrected page proofs, prepar- 
ing mailing envelopes 

FBLA Forum, October-November issue— 
Preparing copy 4nd dummy for litho- 
graphing 

QUARTERLY, Fall issue—Reading galley 
proofs and preparing dummy 

NEA Journat—Consulting with manag- 
ing editor concerning articles and items 
on business education to appear in the 
current issues. 

FBLA Hanpsook—Preparing masters 
for revised sections and pages. 
Cireulation, soliciting advertising, ac- 

counting, and other duties performed in 


General Clerical 
REGIS HORACE 
New Hampshire State Teachers College 


FORUM EDITORS 


Typewriting 
DOROTHY TRAVIS 
Central High School, Univ. N. D. 


connection with the publications program 
are not assigned to the production unit. 
Maintaining membership records and the 
address files are the duties of a third 
member of the headquarters publication 
staff. A part-time clerical worker is em- 
ployed during peak membership periods 
to assist the circulation worker. The stuff- 
ing and mailing of promotional material 
is requisitioned through the NEA mail- 
room or assigned to the UBEA clerical 
workers. 


Labels for general mailings of the 
Forum are addressed by the NEA Divi- 
sion of Records, however, labels or en- 
velopes for other publications are pre- 
pared by workers in the headquarters 
office. The first or original mailing of the 
Forum and QuaRTERLY is done by the 
printer. Additional mailings of the same 
issue is a duty of the circulation unit. 
Special monographs are stuffed and 
mailed by the NEA mailroom workers 
while all other publications are stuffed 
and mailed by clerical workers in the 
UBEA office. 


The Rewards 


The UBEA publications program repre- 
sents the foresight, dedication, and hard 
work of many persons. Its rewards are 
represented in the testimonials of the 
readers. Its service in terms of uplifting 
the profession is undisputable, and its 
scope is unquestionably greater than that 
of any other subject-matter area in edu- 
cation which receives so little revenue 
from its owners — the members of the 
United Business Education Association. 
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NABTTI 
EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 
Thursday 
9:00 a.m. 


REGISTRATION 
Thursday 
10:00 a.m. 


FIRST 
GENERAL 
SESSION 
Teacher 
Education 
Thursday 
1:15 p.m. 


Joint Convention 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BUSINESS TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 
U.S. CHAPTER, INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION 
UBEA RESEARCH FOUNDATION FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION 
ADMINISTRATORS DIVISION OF UBEA 


Conrad Hilton Hotel 
Chicago, Illinois 
February 24-26, 1955 


Theme: The Business Teacher Education Curriculum and Standards of Achievement 


President: HARRY HUFFMAN, Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Blacksburg. Vice President, LEWIS R. TOLL, Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal. Secretary: DONALD J. 
TATE, Texas Technological College, Lubbock. Editor: E. C. 
MeGILL, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia. Directors: 
S. JOSEPH De BRUM, San Francisco State College, San Fran- 
cisco; DOROTHY TRAVIS, University of North Dakota and 
Central High School, Grand Forks. Ex-Officio: JOHN M. 
TRYTTEN (Past President) University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor; HOLLIS GUY, UBEA Headquarters, Washington, D. C.; 
and THEODORE WOODWARD (UBEA president) George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Chairman: HOLLIS GUY, Executive Secretary. United Busi- 
ness Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


Thursday Afternoon, February 24 


NABTTI—Official Opening of the Convention (1:15-2:05 p.m.). 
Presiding: HARRY HUFFMAN, President. 


Address—JOHN R. EMENS, President, Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, Indiana. 


Background for Teaching Business Subjects (2:05-2:45 p.m.) 
Prefatory Remarks for Group Conferences and Panel— 
DOROTHY TRAVIS and DONALD J. TATE. 


Panel Diseussion—The Well-Prepared Business Teacher. 


The General Education Background—S. JOSEPH DE- 
BRUM, San Francisco State College, San Francisco C ali- 
fornia. 


The Professional Education Background—JOHN PINE- 
AULT, Northern Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb. 


The Professional Subject Matter Baekground—HELEN 
REYNOLDS, New York University, New York City 


NABTTI Group Conferences (2:45-3:30 p.m.). 


Background for Teaching Basic Business. Chairman-- 
GLADYS BAHR, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. 
Recorder—RAMON P. HEIMERL, Colorado State College 
of Education, Greeley. 


Background for Teaching Stenography. Chairman—JOHN 
L. ROWE, Northern Illinois State Teachers College, De- 
Kalb. Recorder—INEZ RAY WELLS, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. 


Background for Teaching Distributive Education. Chair- 
man—O. M. HAGER, North Dakota State Supervisor of 
Business Education, Grand Forks. Recorder—PETER G. 
HAINES, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls. 


Background for Teaching Bookkeeping. Chairman-— 
WAYNE HOUSE, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. Re- 
corder—MARY ELLEN OLIVIRIO, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. 


Background for Teaching the General Clerical Occupations. 
Chairman—MARY E. CONNELLY, Boston University, 
Boston Massachusetts. Recorder—HARVES RAHE, South- 
ern Illinois University. Carbondale. 


Background in General Education. Chairman—JOHN H. 
CALLAN, Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Michigan. Record- 
er—LYLE MAXWELL, Michigan State College, East Lan- 
sing. 

Background in Professional Education. Chairman—ROB- 
ERT BELL, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 
Recorder—KENNETH ZIMMER, Richmond Professional 
Institute, Richmond, Virginia. . 


NABTTI PANEL—Summation of Group Conferences (3:45- 
5:00 p.m.). Moderator—RUSSELL HOSLER, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. Participants—Group Recorders. 


GROUP I 


GROUP II 


GROUP III 


GROUP IV 


GROUP V 


GROUP VI 


GROUP VII 


FIRST 
SESSION 
(Reconvened) 
3:45 p.m. 


IN ACTION 


International Society 


Ivan Larsen, president of the Interna- 
tional Society for Business Education, has 
released the preliminary plans for the 
1955 International Course sponsored by 
the ISBE Chapter in Sweden. The course 
will begin on July 24 and close on August 
6. The meeting of the Central Committee 
will be arranged for the last day of the 
course. 


Schedule of Tours 


Members of the various ISBE chapters 
will gather in Gdéteburg on the west 
coast where the course will begin. After 
the official opening and a lecture with film, 
“Sweden in a Nutshell,” there will be a 
trip to the harbor of the town and a wel- 
come dinner in the evening. 

Durirg the following days there will be 
visits to leading industries and two special 
bus trips—one to the textile center in 
Boras and the other to the center of the 
water power industry in Trollhattan. It 
is also anticipated that a tour to one of 
the big paper pulp industries in the area 
can be included. 

The group will go to Stockholm on July 
29. While enroute from Varmland, an in- 
teresting open air museum in Rottneros 
and the home of author Selma Lagerléf 
in Marbacke will be visited by autobus. 


In Stockholm the hosts plan to give all 
members lodgings in a new hotel where 
they can have most meals and attend the 
lectures. On the first day in Stockholm 
there will be a tour through the city, after 
which the members may be guests in the 
homes of teachers and school directors in 
Stockholm. There will be tours to some of 
the new schools, museums, and some insti- 
tutions of social welfare. There will also 
be lectures about Swedish education (espe- 
cially business education), about industry, 
banking, commerce, and other phases of 
business. The town authorities will surely 
give a reception for the group in the-town 
hall, and a visit to a prominent Swedish 
industry in addition to trips to interesting 
places not too far from Stockholm are 
being planned. A visit to Uppsala, a uni- 
versity town, will take one day. This trip 
will be combined with visits to some places 
of historical interest: There will be a bus 
trip to the famous town of steel industry, 
Eskilstuna; an old church; and a famous 
picture gallery in the castle of Gripsholm. 

The cost of the course will be approxi- 
mately $140. Dorothy Veon, The Pennsyl- 
vania State University, State College, 
Pennsylvania, will be in charge of the 
United States delegation. Application 
forms may be obtained from Dr. Veon. 
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You Have A Date! 


February 24-26. Joint Convention of the 
National Association of Business Teach- 
er-Training Institutions, Administrators 
Division of UBEA, UBEA Research 
Foundation, and U.S. Chapter, Interna- 
‘tional Society for Business Education, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 

April 3-5, 1955. Western Business Educa- 
tion Association, San Diego, California* 

June 12-14. Future Business Leaders of 
Ameriea. Chicago, Illinois 

June 16-18. Mounitain-Plains Business Ed- 
ueation Association, Denver, Colorado* 

July 3-8. National Education Association, 
Chieago, Illinois* 


*UBEA Representative Assembly will be held in con- 
nection with this meeting. 


Some Important Facts About 
NABTTI 


The National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions will have 
concluded twenty-eight years of existence 
as an association on February 25, 1955. 
The NABTTI founding was both pioneer 
and historic in that its development has 
paralleled the history of business leader 
training. 

NABTTI has successfully directed its 
efforts over the years to the accomplish- 
ment of the objectives stated at its incep- 
tion—improvement of programs for train- 
ing teachers of business subjects, elevation 
of standards for the certification of teach- 
ers of business subjects, promotion of 
research in business education, and devel- 
opment of proper recognition among 
school administrators and teachers of the 
significance of business education. 

Membership is open only to such insti- 
tutions as offer business teacher-training 
curricula accepted by their respective 
State Departments of Education for the 
certification of teachers, and in addition, 
are accredited by one of several associa- 
tions such as the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education. From an 
initial membership of 16, the number has 
increased to 220. Colleges and universities 
in 44 states are currently represented. 
The Association thus serves democrati- 
cally the whole of the nation. 

A stream of “Who’s Who in Business 
Education” candidates have served as offi- 
cers of the Association. NABTTI can 
claim as members practically all the “key” 
business educators in the United States. 

To meet the needs of the Association 
and business education, a publication, the 
Bulletin, was begun in 1930. Sixty issues 
have been published including the annual 
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December issue which is combined with 
THE NatioNAL BUSINESS EDUCATION 
()UARTERLY, 

The Association has provided for a uni- 
fied group which has championed the cause 
of business education. As the Teacher- 
Edueation Division of the United Business 
Edueation Association, it represents not 
only the institutional and individual mem- 
bership but the organization as a whole 
in all national teacher-education activities. 
It has been through the efforts of the 
UBEA and NABTTI that the other spe- 
cial fields and the teaching profession as 
a whole now recognize business education 
as an important part of all education. We 
are now warmly welcomed to cooperate 
with powerful accrediting associations and 
have been recognized in many significant 
studies which have been made of teacher- 
training by various national affiliated or- 
ganizations. 

The value of an organization does not 
necessarily lie in objectively measurable 
achievements but in the over-all maturing 
influence which it may have upon, in this 
case, business education and education as 
a whole. It would be impossible to mea- 
sure the value of NABTTI’s annual con- 
ferences, the research, the publications, 
the personal contacts, and other activities, 
and to know to what extent these actually 
affected the trend of thinking among busi- 
ness educators who in turn must have in- 
fluenced the general direction of business 
education. 

Those individuals who have _partici- 
pated in NABTTI’s activities have been 
stimulated to greater professional en- 
thusiasm, have been exposed to the latest 
and best in business education methods 
and techniques, and have experienced a 
wealth of pleasure and satisfaction from 
the valuable contacts and friendships 
made. They characterize NABTTI as a 
worth-while, influential organization.— 
(Prepared by CHARLES E. KAUZzLARICH, 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kirksville, Missouri.) 


Chicago Meeting 


A large number of leaders in business 
education from all-sections of the country 
are expended to attend the joint meetings 
of the UBEA Divisions on February 24- 
26. Invitations to appear on the panels 
have been accepted by more than one 
hundred persons. Two sessions have been 
planned in cooperation with the Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Edueation. The program in condensed 
form appears on the opposite page. 
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RESEARCH 
Thursday 
7:30 p.m. 


SECOND 
GENERAL 
SESSION 
Teacher 
Education 
Priday 
9:00 a.m. 


GROUP I 

GROUP III 
GROUP IV 


GROUP V 


GROUP VI 


GROUP VII 


Thursday Evening, February 24 


UBEA Research Foundation Buzz Session (7:30-9:00 p.m.). 
Presiding—H. G. ENTERLINE, President. 


Friday Morning, February 25 


NABTTI—Standards of Achievement (9:00-9:30 a.m.). Presiding 
LEWIS R. TOLL, Vice President. 


Panel Diseussion—The Influence of Changing Standards on 
the Business Teacher Education Curriculums. 

The Impact of Mechanization on Training for Office Work, 
AILEEN RUSSON, University of Utah. Salt Lake City. 
Meeting the Criticism of Inadequate Training in the Funda- 
mentals. SISTER JOSEPH MARIE, Marymount College, 
Salina, Kansas. 
Standards of Business Ethics, DEAN MALSBURY, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, Storrs. 


NABTTI Group Conferences (9:30-10:15 a.m.). 


Changing Standards of Achievement in Stenographic Skills. 
Chairman—RUTH ANDERSON, North Texas State Col- 
lege, Denton. Recorder— WILLIAM G. SAVAGE, Univer- 
sity of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan. 


Changing Standards of Achievement in Bookkeeping Skills. 
Chairman—RALF THOMAS, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Pittsburg. Recorder—FRED ARCHER, State Teach- 
ers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

Changing Standards of Achievement in General Clerical 
Skills. Chairman—ERWIN M. KEITHLEY, University of 
California, Los Angeles. Recorder—RITA DUCKWALL, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia. 

Changing Standards of Achievement in Basic Business. 
Chairman—ROBERT C. LONG, Savannah State College, 
Savannah, Georgia. Recorder—A. J. LAWRENCE, Univer- 
sity of Misissippi, University. 

Changing Standards of Achievement in Distributive Occu- 
pations. Chairman—BRUCE I. BLACKSTONE, University 
of Idaho, Moscow. Recorder—ADRIAN TRIMPE, Western 
Michigan College, Kalamazoo. 

Standards for the Fundamentals (Spelling, Arithmetic, 
Writing, Speech). Chairman—ELVIN S. EYSTER, Indi- 
ana University, Bloomington. Recorder—JAMES T. 
THOMPSON, Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone, 
North Carolina. 

Standards for Business Ethics. Chairman—JOHN E. BIN- 
NION, Southwestern State College, Weatherford, Okla- 
homa. Recorder—AGNES LEBEDA, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls. 


NABTTI PANEL—Summation of Group Conferences (10:30- 
11;45 a.m.). Moderator—MILTON OLSON, State College 
for Teachers, Albany, New York. Participants—Recorders. 


Friday Noon, February 25 
JOINT LUNCHEON (12:00 noon-2:00 p.m.) Presiding — 


CHARLES E. KAUZLARICH, Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College, Kirksville. 


Friday Afternoon, February 25 


Administrators Division Buzz Session (2:30-4:30 p.m.). Pre- 
siding—GLADYS PECK, President. 


Friday Afternoon, February 25 

U. 8 . Chapter, International Society for Business Education 
(4:30-5:30 p.m.). Presiding—ROBERT E. SLAUGHTER, 
President. 
Business Education Around the World—HAMDEN L. 
FORKNER, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. 
An Overview of International Educational Agencies and 
Activities in the United States—DOROTHY H. VEON, The 
Pennsylvania State University, State College, Pennsylvania. 


Friday Evening, February 25 
AACTE Cooperative Program (7:30-10:00 p.m.). 


Saturday Morning, February 26 
AACTE Buzz Session. (9:00-10:30 a.m.). 


NABTTI—Annual Business Meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Business Teacher-Training Institutions. (10:45-11:30 
a.m.). Presiding: HARRY HUFFMAN, President. 
Reports. Floor Discussion, and Election of Officers. 
Closing of the 1955 Convention. 


Iiational Council for Business Education (UBEA Executive 
Board)—Business Session. Officers: President THEODORE 
WOODWARD, Vice President E. C. MeGILL, Executive 
Director HOLLIS GUY, Treasurer DOROTHY .TRAVIS. 
Regional Vice-Presidents: FRANK M. HERNDON, South- 
ern; VERNON PAYNE, Mountain Plains; EDWIN SWAN- 
SON, Western. Presidents of Divisions: HARRY HUFF- 
MAN, Teacher-Education; GLADYS PECK, Administrators ; 
H. G. ENTERLINE, Research; ROBERT E. SLAUGHTER, 
International Society; HAMDEN L. FORKNER, Past 
President of ISBE; JOHN. M. Trytten, Past President of 
NABTTI. Representatives of Regions: Eastern—LEWIS 
BOYNTON, MILTON OLSON, ESTELLE PHILLIPS. 
Southern—VERNON MUSSELMAN, J. FRANK DAME, 
GLADYS PECK. Central—MEARL GUTHRIE, LLOYD 
DOUGLAS, RAY RUPPLE. Mountain Plains—DOROTHY 
H. HAZEL, E. C. McGILL, EARL NICKS. Western—AL- 
BERT C. FRIES, THEODORE YERIAN, PHILLIP B. 
ASHWORTH. 


SECOND 
SESSION 
(Reconvened) 


FELLOWSHIP 
LUNCHEON 
Friday 

12:00 noon 


ADMINISTRATION 
Friday 
2:30 p.m. 


INTER- 
NATIONAL 
Friday 

4:30 p.m. 


TEACHER 
EDUCATION 
7:30 p.m. 
TEACHER 
EDUCATION 
9:00 a.m. 
BUSINESS 
SESSION 
10:45 a.m. 


NATIONAL 
COUNCIL 
Saturday 
1:00 p.m. 


AFFILIATED, COOPERATING, AND UBEA REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


The announcements of meetings, presentation of officers, and special projects of affiliated, cooperating, and 
UBEA regional associations should be of interest to Forum readers. An affiliated association is any organized 
group of business teachers which has been approved for representation in the UBEA Representative Assembly. 
A UBEA regional association is an autonomous group operating within a UBEA district which has unified its 
program of activities with UBEA and has an official representative on the UBEA National Council for Business 
Education. A cooperating association is defined as a national organization or agency for which the UBEA National 
Council for Business Education has established a coordinating committee. 


Affiliated Associations 


Alabama Business Education Asso- 
ciation 
Arizona Business Educators’ Associa- 


tion 

Arkansas Education Association, Busi- 
ness Education Section 

California Business Education Asso- 


Colorado Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Connecticut Business Educators’ As- 
sociation 

Delaware Commercial Teachers Asso- 


c on 
= Business Aducation Associa- 


on 
Georgia Business Education Associa- 
Greater Houston Business Education 
Association 
Idaho Business Education Association 
— Business Education Associa- 
on 
Indiana State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Sections. 
Inland Empire Commercial Teachers 
Association 
Iowa Business Teachers Association 
Kansas Business Teachers Associa- 


tion 

= Business Education Associ- 
ation 

Louisiana Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Maryland Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Minnesota Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Mississippi Business Education As- 
sociation 

Missouri State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Section 

Montana Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Nebraska State Education Associa- 
tion, District 1 and District IV 
Business Education Sections 

New Hampshire Business Educators’ 
Association 

New Jersey Business Education As- 
sociation 

New Mexico Business Education As- 
sociation 

North Carolina Education Associa- 
tion, Business Education Section 

North Dakota Education Association, 
Business Education Section 

Ohio Business Teachers Association 

Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Fed- 
eration 

Oregon Business Education Associa- 


on 

Pennsylvania Business Educators As- 
sociation 

Philadelphia Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

St. Louis Area Business Education 
Association 

South Carolina Business Education 
Association 

South Dakota Commercial Teachers 
Association 

Tennessee Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Texas State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Section 

Tri-State Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Utah Education Association, Business 
Education Section 

— Business Education Associa- 


on 
Washington (Eastern, Central, and 
Western) Business Education As- 
sociation 
West Virginia Education Association, 
Business Education Section 
Wisconsin Business Education Asso- 
ciation 
Wyoming Business Education Asso- 
ciation 


DECEMBER, 


1954 


CENTRAL REGION 


Tri-State 


The Tri-State Business Education As- 
sociation held its annual fall meeting at 
the Hotel William Penn in Pittsburgh on 
November 5-6. Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, 
Assistant to the President, Wheeling Steel 
Corporation, spoke on “Taking a New 
Look at Your Job.” Alexander I. Hart- 
man of Pittsburgh, president of the as- 
sociation, presided at the opening session 
which was a dinner meeting. 

Seven group meetings were held to dis- 
cuss the problems of teaching the various 
subject matter areas. These sessions were 
planned so that the participants had an 
opportunity to attend three of the seven 
sessions. The following persons served as 
chairman: Mary George, Pittsburgh; 
Robert Linch, Johnstown; Paul Beadling, 
Pittsburgh; Elsie Garlow Rineer, Indi- 
ana; Ray Morgan, Johnstown; Paul 
Smith, Akron, Ohio; Olive Cease, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Chicago Area 

An outstanding business leader, John 
Slezak, president, Turner Brass Company, 
Sycamore, Illinois, and presently the Un- 
der-Secretary of The Army, is to be the 
principal speaker at the CABEA luncheon 
at 12:00 noon, December 29, at Carson 
Pierie Scott and Company’s Georgian 
Room. Mr. Slezak is well-known for his 
talks on “Selling America,” and promises 
a message of vital importance to business 
teachers. 

Because seating space for the luncheon 
is limited, it is necessary to make reserva- 
tions in advance. Please send check or 
money order for $2.25 to Bernice Beeler, 
Emerson High School, 716 East Sevenut 
Avenue, Gary, Indiana. 


Ohio 

Officers of the Ohio Business Teachers 
Association and members of the Execu- 
tive Council met in Cleveland, Ohio, on 
November 13 to plan their 1955 conven- 
tion which will be held at the Hotel Cleve- 
land on April 22-23. John C. Frakes, 


vice-president, presented tentative plans 
including school visitations, office tours, 
and suggested speakers for the meeting. 

Three committees of the association 
will be working on projects this year: 
Visual Aids—Pearl M. Rankin of Kent 
Roosevelt High School, chairman; Pro- 
curement of Business Machines—Harold 
D. Kester, Collinwood High School, 
Cleveland, chairman; and Revision of 
State Standards— Inez Ray Wells, Ohio 
State University, chairman. 


EASTERN REGION 


Philadelphia 


At the Philadelphia Business Teachers 
Association Annual Conference to be held 
at Central High School on December 4, 
1954, the association will have for its 
theme, “A Look at the Business Education 
Program in Our Schools Today.” The 
planning committee feels that although all 
teachers are working toward the same ob- 
jectives, they are not all actually informed 
about the nature of the work in the junior 
high, senior high, and vocational schools. 
The discussions are designed to provide 
this information with a view toward a bet- 
ter understanding of the work in the en- 
tire program of business education. The 
speakers will be Alfred M. Hoffman, Over- 
brook High School; D. Finley Patterson, 
vice principal of Mastbaum Vocational 
School; and Helen O’Brien, Wagner Jun- 
ior High School. 

Officers of the association are Samuel 
L. Kreizman, president; Samuel Gold- 
schneider, vice president; Angela M. 
Papa, secretary; and Carol J. Street, 
treasurer. 


New Jersey 


Elizabeth T. VanDerveer, of the Mont- 
clair State ‘Teachers College, and presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Business Eduea- 
tion Association, presided at the Atlantic 
City meeting of the association held at 
Hotel Shelburne on November 12. 

A panel directed by Eloise B. Cason, 
director of child guidance in the Bloom- 
field Publie School and consultant in read- 
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Chicago Area Business Educators’ 
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IN ACTION 


ing at Columbia University, discussed the 
topic, “A Look at the Slow-er Learner in 
Business Education.” 

The following persons served as panel 
members: Margaret Morrison, Union 
High School, Union; Ruth Hulbert, Scott 
Foresman, Ine., New York City; R. Rob- 
ert Rosenberg, principal of School 38, 
Jersey City; and Robert Joy, coordinator 
of distributive education, Woodrow Wil- 
son High School, Camden. 


MOUNTAIN-PLAINS REGION 


Oklahoma 

The annual meeting of the Business 
Teachers Section of the Oklahoma Edu- 
cation association was held in Oklahoma 
City on October 29. Elvin S. Eyster of 
Indiana University was the principal 
speaker. His luncheon address was en- 
titled “And Teach for Understanding 
Too.” 

Lloyd L. Garrison of Oklahoma A. and 
M. College was elected 1955 president for 
the association. Other officers elected 
are Della A. Mize of Capitol Hill Senior 
High School, Oklahoma City, vice-presi- 
dent; and Mildred Kakony, Okemah High 
School, secretary-treasurer. The new state 
membership chairman for UBEA-MPBEA 
is John Binnion of Southwestern State 
College at Weatherford. 


Houston 

The Greater Houston Chapter of the 
United Business Education Association 
held its fall meeting in Oberholtzer Hall, 
University of Houston, October 19. Isabel 
MeDaniel of Jackson Junior High School, 
president, presided. 

Wallace Bowman, South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, New York City, was 
the guest speaker. His subject was “What 
the Businessman Expects of Your Gradu- 
ates.” 


SOUTHERN REGION 
Z. S. DICKERSON, JR., News Editor 


West Virginia 

The Business Education Section of the 
West Virginia Education Association 
chose as their president for the next two 
years Nora Goad, a teacher at Stonewall 
Jackson High School, Charleston, West 
Virginia, when they met on October 14, 
1954. Miss Goad is a former secretary of 
the Kanawha County Business Education 
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Teachers Association, and is now serving 
as secretary of the West Virginia Council 
on Economie Education. 

Other officers elected are Nellie Maude 
Dailey, Marshall College Laboratory 
School, vice president; and Brooksie Fan- 
nin, East Bank High School, secretary- 
treasurer. Members of the executive coun- 
cil are Hazel Dillon, Woodrow Wilson 
High School, Beckley; Lelia Powell, Point 
Pleasant High School; Judity Haddad, 
Sophia High School; Genevieve Butcher, 
Glenville State College; and M. F. Pav- 
lick, DuPont High School, Belle. 

After the election of officers, the group 
divided into three sections according to 
the individual interest of the teachers. 
These groups included an “Electric Type- 
writing Clinic” under the direction of 
Gloria Benfer, International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation; “Motivation of Gen- 
eral Business” led by Vernon Musselman, 
University of Kentucky; and ‘Motivation 
of Bookkeeping” discussed by John Pen- 
dery, Southwestern Publishing Company. 


Virgini | 

Kenneth Zimmer of Richmond Profes- 
sional Institute was elected president of 
the Virginia Business Education Associ- 
ation for 1955 at the fall meeting of the 
association held in Richmond on October 
29. Sara Anderson of Montevideo High 
School and Madison College was elected 
first vice-president. 

Elected to the Board of Directors for 
a three-year term were Louis Aprahamian 
of Danville Technical School; Ernest G. 
Baxa of George Washington High School, 
Alexandria; Mary G. Goodling of Louisa 
High School; Wilma Allen of Martins- 
ville High School; Grace Herr of Har- 
risonburg High School; Mary B. Barlow 
of Varina High School; Frances Haynes 
of Highland Springs High School; and 
Mrs. Leo E. Smith of Christiansburg 
High School. 

Highlighting the general session held 
in the Federal Reserve Bank Auditorium 
was a talk by Dorothy H. Veon, one of 
the outstanding women educators in busi- 
ness education, on “Business Education 
Finds Its Place in International Affairs.” 
Having been a delegate for the U. S. 
Chapter of ISBE at Switzerland (1948) 
and in Italy (1953), and just returned 
from South America, Dr. Veon related 
various experiences and proposed a pro- 
gressive movement in business education 
by emphasizing that (a) all business 
teachers should be concerned with ‘the 
background of international relations, (b) 
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GEORGIA . . . Officers of the Georgia 
Business Education Association are (left to 
right) J. T. Goen, Jr., Fulton County 
Schools, Atlanta, vice president; Mary 
Matilda Beard, West Fulton High School, 
Atlanta, secretary; and Gerald Robins, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens, president. 


all business teachers should devote time 
to a study of business education in dif- 
ferent parts of the world in order to get 
a better insight into business education 
and their vocational programs so as not 


to be critical, (c) teachers should become 


interested in attending international 
courses and, (d) teachers should get be- 
hind some of the programs now in opera- 
tion and see that some of our business 
educators participate in more activities 
in international education so that they can 
be called upon as consultants. 

At the luncheon three members told of 
their recent experiences and gave informa- 
tion on the subject “Interesting Oppor- 
tunities Available for Business Edueation 
Teachers.” 

Eline Krisch of Newport News talked 
on the 1955 International Economic 
Course sponsored by the International 
Society of Business Education in Sweden 
and told of the activities and program to 
be carried out. Lorene Cone of Salem ex- 
plained the procedure involved in apply- 
ing for a Ford Foundation Fellowship 
and of her experiences as one of the Vir- 
ginia business teachers studying in New 
York last year under this Foundation. 
Lelia Stalker of Roanoke, an exchange 
teacher to England in 1952, related some 
of her experiences and gave information 
on how to apply for one of the exchange 
positions open in nineteen countries. 

During the general session Pat Webb, 
of Martinsville High School, state presi- 
dent of the Future Business Leaders of 
America, talked briefly on the activities 
and organization of the local chapters. 

Louise Moses of Granby High Sehool, 
Norfolk, president, presided over the 
meetings.—MAMIeE Baster, Reporter. 
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The Future Business Leader 


For Sponsors and Advisers 
of FBLA Chapters 


FORKNER AWARD WINNER 


Contributed by Joyce Pridgen, reporter; Brian Harting; 
Charles Chandler, president; Nancy Beaver; Robert 
York; and Mrs. Violet Curtis Lacy, sponsor. 


FOR the Lawrence Central High School FBLA Chapter 78, 
1954 was a year of many awards made in recognition of its 
program of service. First, there were the local awards to 
individual members and a plaque presented to the school on 
which were engraved the names of the chapter’s leaders who 
had distinguished themselves during the year. At the state 
convention, Chapter 78 was presented the Indiana State Lead- 
ership plaque. The biggest “plum” was the decision of the 
national judges to award the Hamden L. Forkner plaque to 
Chapter 78 for its outstanding program. This award is one 


which FBLA chapters would rather win than any other. 
The program of FBLA activities at Lawrence Central High 

School is flexible and appeals to the members because they 

assist in the planning. Emphasis continues to be placed on 


FBLA EXHIBIT ... “Industry Needs Future Business Leaders” 
is the theme of the exhibit on display at the Indianapolis Industrial 
Exposition. The purposes of FBLA are lettered on the large poster. 


OUR SCHOOL .. . Lawrence Central High School, located north- 
east of Indianapolis, Indiana, is the home of FBLA Chapter 78. 
The school has an enrollment of 350 students. The tulip tree in 
the foreground is one of three trees donated by FBLAers. 


DECEMBER, 1954 


AWARDS .. . Shirley Thompson (right) displays the Hamden 
L. Forkner plaque which was awarded to Chapter 78 for its out- 
standing report of activities. Jack Baldwin, Indiana president, 
congratulates chapter president, Charles Chandler, and displays 
unique project’s plaque awarded to Lawrence Central High School. 
Charles Chandler (center) holds the Indiana State Leadership 
plaque. 


oceupational guidance. We believe it is in this area that our 
local chapter can serve our school and community best. The 
guidance projects have opened doors for our members and 
have brought community leaders to our school where they see 
education for business in action. 

The officers and thirty-six cabinet members planned and 
carried out a number of successful projects during the year. 
Some of the projects were: 

1. Mailed employment questionnaires to members of the 
previous graduating class. This project was carried on under 
the direction of the School Counselor. 

2. Prepared displays for the public relations bulletin 
board at Lawrence Central High School. 

3. Presented to the school library a year’s subscription to 
Business Epucation Forum and THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION QUARTERLY. 

4. Financed the fees for chapter members who ae the 
National Business Entrance Tests at the Indianapolis Tests 
Center. These tests are prepared and administered by the 
Joint Committee on Tests of the United Business Education 
Association (our FBLA sponsoring organization) and the 
National Office Management Association. 

5. Financed the “Occupational Essay Contest” for general 
business students. 

6. Planned and prepared the annual scrapbook which has 
as its theme “Patriotism, Religion, and Education.” 

7. Prepared news stories about the Chapter for publication 
in the local newspaper and school paper. We mace it our busi- 
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ness to have something to report that really made news for 
our Chapter, our school, and community, 

8. Purchased and presented a tulip tree to the school. The 
object of this project was to stress love and respect for edu- 
eation, citizenship, and religion—this is a part of our FBLA 
Creed. 

9. Appeared as guest of news commentator, Gilbert Forbes, 
on WFBM-TV. 

10. Sent delegates to the state convention and representa- 
tives to the national FBLA convention. 


The projects are financed by each member contributing one 
dollar to the Chapter. From this fund, the dues for the state 
and national FBLA organizations is paid. Money-making proj- 
ects for clubs are not approved by the school administration, 
therefore, the contributions of members must provide the items 
which cannot be requisitioned from the school. Budgeting is an 
important part of the program. The group finds that the thirty 
cents which remains after paying national and state dues goes 
quite far when spent wisely. Here is how the president ex- 
pressed the response of members. “The seventy cents that 
helps support the state and national organizations makes me 
feel like a better citizen. Spending my dollar makes me happy 
because of the good it does my school, my state, and my coun- 
try. Moreover, if I am capable and lucky enough to be elected 
to a state or national office, I will find my dollar buys services 
for FBLAers which neither my chapter nor I could buy alone.” 


A member of Chapter 78 was invited to appear on a panel 
“Todays Youth Is Tomorrows Citizen” which was sponsored by 
the Indianapolis Council of Women. The invitation was the 
- result of a TV program put on by the Chapter. , 

Chapter 78 has had two district winners in the National 
Executive Sales Council contest. Members are encouraged to 
participate in contests approved by the school and national 
FBLA organization. The delegates to the state convention 
have entered enthusiastically in the contest “Better Spelling 
for Business.” : 

In order that Chapter members may have a feeling of be- 
longing to the state and national organization, an exhibit of 
framed photographs of outstanding men and women who are 
consultants to the FBLA organization is displayed from time 
to time. Chapter members who have the privilege of attending 
the state and national conventions meet and talk with these 
persons. The exhibit has been on display at several state 
teachers meetings, conferences, regional conventions, and more 
recently at the Indianapolis Industrial Exposition. The exhibit 
consists of forty student activity pictures, eight plaques, the 
creed, membership roster, scrapbook, and other representative 
items. 


Monthly Meetings 


In cooperation with the school counselor and the chapter 
sponsors, the program committee arranged a series of monthly 
meetings designed to help chapter members prepare for the 
future. J An outline of the meetings follows: 
SEPTEMBER—Theme: Preparation, Qualifications, and Person- 

ality Traits Necessary for Young Adults to Become Successful 


Businessmen 

Discussion: ‘‘Some of the Problems High School Graduates 
Face When Entering Business.’’ Participants: The School 
Counselor, FBLA Sponsor, Committee Members, and Guest 


Speaker 
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Address: ‘‘The World’s Greatest Commodity—Y ourself ’’ 
Speaker: Mr. J. R. Jones, Sales Manager, Gray Audograph 
Agency, Indianapolis 

OCTOBER—Theme: Opportunities in Communications—News- 
paper, Radio, and TV 
Address: ‘‘General Information about Journalism.’’ Speakers: 
Mr. George Young, Editorial Writer, Indianapolis Star; and Mr. 
Lester Craig, Instructor of Journalism, Lawrence Central High 
School 

NOVEMBER—Theme: Striving Toward Better Citizenship and 
Appreciation of American Ideals 
Address: ‘‘Stars and Stripes.’’ Speaker: The Honorable 
Charles B. Brownson, Representative, 11th District of Indiana 
in the Congress of the United States 

DECEMBER—Theme: How to Locate That Future Job and Hold It 
Demonstration: A Model Interview 
Address: ‘‘The First Position.’’? Speaker: Mr. Lowell Holmes, 
Director, Management Research Association, Indianapolis. 

JANUARY—Theme: A Career in the Air 
Address: ‘‘Your Job as an Airline Stewardess.’’ Speaker: 
Mr. Robert D. Campbell, District Sales Manager, Delta C and 
S Airlines, Indianapolis 

FEBRUARY—Theme: Reading the Newspaper 
Address: ‘‘Business Trends in the News.’’ Speaker: Mr. Larry 
Richardson, Advertising Executive and News Commentator, 
WFBM, Indianapolis 


MARCH—Theme: Summer Employment 
Address: ‘‘The Well-Trained Office Worker.’’ Speaker: Betty 
Covalt, Personnel Counselor, Stand-By Office Service, India- 
napolis 

APRIL—Theme: Preparing for College 
Address: ‘‘What Does College Offer Young People?’’ Speaker: 
Miss Harriet Paddock, Head, Department of Secretarial Science, 
Butler University, Indianapolis 

MAY—Theme: We Salute Those Who Excell 
Address: ‘‘What’s On Your Seore Card?’’ Speaker: Mr. T. 
James Crawford, Indiana University, Bloomington 
Address ‘Shooting for Suecess.’’ Speaker, Mr. Don Schlundt, 
All-American Basketball Player, Indiana University 
Address: ‘‘Being a Winner.’’ Speaker: Mr. Glen Curtis, Su- 
perintendent, Martinsville City Schools 


Special Programs 


In addition to the programs on occupations, the Chapter 
sponsored other special meetings, installation services, and 
social events. In November, Dr. Hamden L. Forkner visited 
the chapter and was the guest of honor at a meeting to which 
the Anderson College Chapter was invited. Dr. Forkner, the 
Founder of FBLA, spoke on “FBLA Is Making Progress.” 
The Chapter assisted in arranging for Dr. Elvin 8. Eyster to 
speak to the entire senior class on “Economie Understanding.” 
Tours to various places of interest to business students, the 
showing of films, and other programs rounded out the chapter 
meetings. 

Members of Chapter 78 have found FBLA activities both 
enjoyable and useful. It is difficult to estimate the amount 
of planning, hard work, and anxiety that goes into building 
a successful chapter. It is also difficult to describe the joy 
and feeling of accomplishment which accompany participation 
in a program that contributed so much to the future of America. 
There is no youth organization that excels or equals FBLA’s 
possibilities in providing the opportunities for preparing 
young people to become useful citizens and competent aggres- 
sive business leaders. FBLA is definitely here to stay at 
Lawrence Central High School and in the many good schools 
throughout America. 
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delight to teach on... 
anew kind of electric typewriter 


You and how you teach helped determine the design of the 
new Royal Electric. 

It was engineered with you and your pupils in mind. Here 
are its five chief advantages: 
Speed-flo Keyboard. The pupil discovers that the touch is 
smoother and more responsive than that found on any elec- 
tric typewriter yet designed. It is faster yet completely under 
the typist’s control. 
Quiet Carriage Return Mechanism. Royal’s new Quiet Re- 
turn Mechanism is the quietest, smoothest, and fastest of 
any in the field. Carriage return technique is consequently 
simplified and speeded up. 
Foolproof Repeat Keys. Underscore ... make hyphens ... 
space backwards or forwards automatically—just by holding 


ROYAL 


STANDARD e ELECTRIC e PORTABLE 
Roytype Business Supplies 


down the right key. The pupil can’t make a mistake, because 
these repeat keys are independent of the regular keys. 
Instant Space-Up Key. Wherever she is in the line, she just 
touches this bar and instantly gets as many spaces up on the 
sheet as needed without returning the carriage to the original 
margin. Increased production results. 

Line Meter. This page-end indicator is simple to set and 
completely dependable. Takes almost no time to teach its use. 


CLIP COUPON! 


Royal Typewriter Co., Inc., School Department 
2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please arrange for a demonstration of the 
new Royal Electric in my classes without obligation. 


School 


City State 
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The United Business Education Association 


deserves the active support of all business 
teachers in its program to........ 
Promote better business education 


UBEA is a democratic organization. The policies of the association 
are made by a Representative Assembly composed of delegates from 
the affiliated associations. Any member of UBEA may attend the an- 
nual meeting of the assembly, but only delegates have voting privi- 
leges. Fifty state, area, and regional associations of business teachers 
are affiliated with UBEA. 


FEATURED IN 
Business Education 


(UBEA) Forum 
Oct. Shorthand 
Nov. Typewriting 


Dec. Bookkeeping UBEA has four divisions—Research Foundation; Administrators 
Jan. Teaching Aids Division; National Association of Business Teacher-Training Institu- 
‘ tions; and the U. S. Chapter, International Society for Business Edu- 
Feb. General Cler ical cation. The Divisions elect their own officers, hold conventions, and 
and Machines work on problems in their respective areas of interest. Members of 

the Divisions are also known as professional members of UBEA. 


UBEA’s Executive Board (National Council for Business Educa- 
tion) is elected by mail ballot. Three board members represent each 
of the five regions. This group acts for the Representative Assembly 
in executing policies of the association. 


Mar. Basic Business 


Apr. Distributive UBEA sponsors more than 1000 local chapters of the Future Busi- 
Occupations ness Leaders of America, the national youth organization for students 


May Cooperatien with in colleges and secondary schools enrolled in business subjects. 


Business 
UBEA owns and publishes the Business Education (UBEA) Forum 


and The National Business Education Quarterly. The twenty-four 
Forum and Quarterly editors, each a specialist in his field, provide 
the readers with down-to-earth teaching materials. 


UBEA cooperates with other professional associations, organiza- 
tions of businessmen, and Federal agencies in projects which con- 
tribute to better business education. 


UBEA provides a testing program in business subjects—the Na- 
tional Business Entrance Tests, published and administered by the 
UBEA-NOMA Joint Committee on Tests, and the Students Typewriting 
Tests which are published independently by the UBEA. 


MEMBERSHIP RATES 
Basic Service—Including full active privileges in UBEA 
and the unified associations. Also, a year’s subscription 


BE PROFESSIONAL 
to the Business Education (UBEA) Forum and 
Join now the more than special membership releases $5.00 


6000 business teachers who (Budget Rates: 2 years, $9.00; 3 years $12.00) 
Comprehensive Service—Including full active privileges 


FEATURED IN 
The National Business 
Education Quarterly 


Oct. Research Abstracts 


Dec. Business Teacher are making our profession in UBEA, the unified associations, and the four UBEA 
Education strong on a national basis. Professional Divisions: — a _ 

trators Division, National Association o usiness 

Mar. Research in Boost United? Be United! Teacher-Training Institutions (individual), and U. S. 
Business Education It is your national special- | - Chapter of International Society for Business Educa- 

tion. Also, a year’s subscription to Business Educa- 


May Problems in the 
Administration of 
Business Education 


UNITED BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


ized professional —— tion (UBEA) Forum, The National Business Edu- 


cation Quarterly, bulletins, and special membership 
releases $7.50 
(Budget Rates: 2 years, $13.50; 3 years $19.50) 


1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington 6, D. C. 


A Department of the National Education Association 
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